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A WORK written for the InsTrzucT1ON of the 
CHILDREN of his Moſt Serene Highneſs | 
THE DUKE OF ORLEANS; 


And in which the PRINCIT LES of modern pretended 
PHILOSOPHERS are laid open and refuted, 


f | | B F | A TI SY wheat ern: nate te 
Madame the Marchioneſs of SILLERY, 


' HERETOFORE COUNTESS or GENLIS.. 


„ Il y a dans les maximes de L Evangile une nobleſſe 
« et une 6levation od les cœurs vils et ram pans ne ſauroi- 
ent atteindre. La Religion, qui fait les grandes ames, 
- * ne paroit faite que pour elles; et il faut Etre grand, ou 
le devenir, pour etre Chrétien.“ 1 £53 
Maffillon, ſecond Dimanche du petit Careme, /ur 
2 te reſpedt que les Grands dorvent a la Religion. 
There is in the maxims of the Goſpel a nobleneſs, an 
elevation, which "baſe and ſervile ſouls cannet attain. 
** Religion, which forms great minds, appears to be made 
for them alone; and it is neceſſary to be great, or to 
become ſo, to be a Chriſtian.“ | | 7 
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ARCHBISHOP or CANTERBURY, 


MY. LORD, 


WwW ERE I not penetrated with the moſt 
profound conviction of your Lordſhip's con- 
ſummate piety, merit, and abilities, I would 
not dedicate this religious effay of Madame 
la Marquiſe de Sillery, heretofore Madame 
de Genlis, to your Grace; but your Lord- 
ſhip's well-known character not only au- 
thoriſes the dedication, but even encourages 
me to recommend it in a particular manner 
to your Lordſhip's protection. Whatever 
promotes piety, charity, and good works, 
has a peculiar claim on the Head of the 
Church, and ſtill more on the heart of your 
Lordſhip. | 

The former works of Madame de Sillery 
may have convinced your Grace of her ca- 


pability to call forth the latent talents of her 
pupil; to inſpire him with emulation; to 
ſow in his young mind the ſeeds of real 


generoſity and true nobility; and to give 
"at 5 A2 him 


—— —— — „ a 


——j ow 
| 


— 


iv. DEDICATION. 


him all that literary and polite inſtruQion, 
which, in the age of puberty and reflection, 
will produce the finiſhed character of a fine 
gentleman. The preſent Work will prove 
to your Lordſhip, that ſhe 1s not leſs quali- 
fied to inſtruct in a religious than in a civil 


capacity. Hes chief aim, my Lord, has 


been to ſet forth religion in its moſt amiable 
colours of meekneſs, charity, and toleration; 
to point out the duty of the man, and par- 
ticularly of the prince, to his God, his 
neighbour, and himſelf; and to prove, that 
the only road to real happineſs, even in this 
world, is to revere and live up to the prin- 
ciples of the Chriſtian Religion; of which, 
my Lord, you are the head, and chief orna- 
ment, in this iſland. 


1 am, with ee zeal, 
MY LO R — 00 
Your Lordſhip? 8 ; 
moſt obedient, 


humble Servant, 


THE TRANSLATOR. 


* 


1 2 


re 


Tranſlator's Preface. . 


1 8 
THE works of Madame la Marquiſe ds 
Sillery, heretofore la Comteſſe de Genlis, are 
too well” known, and too much efteemed, to 

ftand'in need of any commendation from the 
pen of the Tranſlator ; he will not, there- 

fore, preſume to give his opinion of the per- 
formance which he has the honour of pre- 
ſenting to the Engliſh nation; her name alone 

ſuffices to induce the peruſal of it. Its im- 
portance and excellence will' be more than 

fufficient to recommend it to the ſerious at- 
tention of the world, and to place her 
name in the ſame rank of religious writers; 

which it has long poſſeſſed among thoſe of 
the inftruftive and agreeable.- 


To know Madame de Sillery, is to efteem 
her qualities, and to admire her talents. 
The Tranſlator, honoured with her friend- 
ſhip and protection, is deeply impreſſed with 
theſe ſentiments : to connect himſelf more 
— A 3 cloſely 


E 3 


; cloſely with ber, to have more frequent - 


portunities of enjoying her company and 
converſation, were the principal motives 
which at firſt induced him to engage in 
this tranſlation ; the performance itſelf ſoon 


became ſufficiently intereſting to "_ y all 


his trouble and attention, 


T he Reader may depend on | the 2 of 
the preſent Work. The Tran/lator has ne- 
wer loſt ſight of the Original one moment; 
preferring, in a diſquiſition of this kind, 
fedelity. and perſpicuity to ornament and ele- 


gance. In its progreſs it has been read and 


compared with the original by Madame de 
Sillery herſelf ; who, well acquainted with 
the Engliſh. language, is the beſt. judge 
whether her ſentiments be conveyed with 
neatnefs and preciſion. It has met with her 


- approbation ; and with this recommendation 
the Tranſlator begs leave to ſubmit it to 


the candid Public. 


Author's: 
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| Tu I S Work was written for the chil-- 


Author's Preface. 


dren of his Moſt Serene Highneſs the 
Duke of Orleans, and particularly for 
bis Highneſs the Duke of Chartres, to 
whom the manuſcript was read towards 
the end of the year 1786, a few months 
after his firſt communion. I know no 
work upon this important ſubje&, with- 
in the reach of the capacity of young 
people of both ſexes. It was what was 
wanting in. the ſyſtem of education ; 
which made me determine to print 


this eſſay, which perhaps may be uſe- 


ful, becauſe there exiſts no other of the 
kind. | | 


It was not poſſible for me to aſſemble, 


in a ſingle volume, all the proofs which 
eſtabliſh the truth of religion, and to 


give the ſalutary but revolting detail of 


A 4 all. 


vil ) 


all the extravagant opinions and perni- 
cious principles which modern Philo- 
ſophy has. renewed and propagated 
within the laſt thirty or forty years. I 
have contented myſelf with preſenting 
a certain number of proofs, and by 


- quoting ſome facts, and ſeveral exam- 
ples, which will give an idea. of the mo- 


rals and philoſophic ſyſtem of the age.— 
I could not have written this Eſſay, 


without being acquainted with the works 


which attack Religion. I read all theſe 
audacious productions; painful enter. 
priſe, to a mind ſuſceptible and free 


from prejudices! How 1s it poſſible to 
Tee, without infinite concern, men, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their talents, reject. their 


natural intelligence, and ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be corrupted Py an unmeaning 
phde? _ = 


I ad in theſe baneful perform- 


| ances. ſo many errors, falſe quotations, | 


and fo great an incoherence, that I 


could not conceive how it was poſſi- 
ble that they had not been refuted 
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authors; but intending to write upon 


and intereſting. Several of theſe works 


is not one among them wherein a dan- 


(ix ) 
and entirely overthrown. I was not 
ignorant that many able advocates had 
zealouſly ſtood forth in defence. of Re- 
ligion, - and, that in ſpite of the ma- 
neeuvres and cabals of the philoſo- 
phic ſet, many works of this nature 
were in the greateſt reputation“. Un- 
til that time, my avocations had not 
permitted me to read thoſe eſteemed 


the ſame ſubject, I reſolved to ſuſpend 
every ſtudy which. was not relative there. 
to, and accordingly, for upwards of 
two-years, I have only read ſuch works: 
as have been written in favour of Re- . 


ligion. 
I confeſs that this reading cauſed me 
as much ſurpriſe, as it was inſtructive” 


are truly of a ſuperior kind, and there 
gerous PN; .a paradgx, or an incon- 
by Among others, Les Lettres de * Jui, à 


MM. de Voltaire. 
A 5. 5 ſetency. 


(=) 


feRency, is to be found. Theſe authors 
have worked upon a ſolid baſis; , by 
adhering to truth, one may be uſeful 
without talents : whilſt the moſt. mon- 
ſtrous productions are the ſole fruits 
to be expected from a profound and 
enlarged underſtanding, which, gives 
itſelf up to error. The active heat 
of the ſun's ſeorching beams renders. 


the mortal poiſon of venomous plants 


more violent and dangerous; and it is. 


thus that the fire of genius, extolling 


vices as well as virtues, gives to a de- 
praved man a fatal and deſtructive ener- 


gy only. 5 c 7 


It naturally occurs here to enquire, 


hy the defenders of Religion, if they 


had .any merit, have not had a greater 
reputation ? How comes it that their 
works have been ſo. little read? It is 
becauſe the men who courageoully de · 
fend ſuch a cauſe are penetrated with che 
truths they ſupport, and that their con- 
duct accords with their belief: they have 
not caballed or intrigued; ; they have not 

ſought 


8 


_ 


ſieur de Voltaire gave that epithet, 


(x) 


ſought to increaſe their own fame; they 
have written what their conſciences dic- 
tated. Men of the world have not read 
their works, becauſe they were too ſtrong- 
ly attached to opinions which, favour 
the paſſions in general. They contented 
themſelves with reading the replies of 
their adverſaries—replies full of atrocious 
injuries and abſurd calumnies. Theſe 
philoſophers had a. wonderful talent of 
ſtifling the reputation of thoſe who were 
not of their party. They knew how to- 
perſuade the public, as long as their Chief 
was in exiſtence, that the author of Dido 
was a fool“. They have alſo ſucceeded 


in many other things of this kind. Yet 
the letters of quelques Juiſs, in ſpite of all 


their efforts, made a great impreſſion; 
but J dare aſſert, that this excellent work 
has not yet had all the reputation to which 
ſo much erudition, reaſon, and perſpi- 
euity, added to a fine, ſenſible, and mode- 
rate critique, are juſtly entitled. 


* A very celebrated French author, to whom Mon- 


52s J found 


; - 
| 
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I found in the works of theſe reſpectablę 
defenders of Religion, a great number of 
reaſonings and ideas, which I have intro- 
duced into this Eſſay; and, according to 
a cuſtom founded upon principles little 


followed at preſent, I have not appropri- 


ated to myſelf that which was not my own, 
by tranſcribing theſe paſſages i in a manner 
peculiar to myſelf, or in diſguiſing them 
by trifling alterations. I have faithfully 
copied them; they are marked with in- 


verted commas, and the title of the work 


is quoted at the bottom of the page. 1 
muſt moreover declare, that by attacking 
modern philoſophy, I do not mean to at- 
tack any living author (at leaſt thoſe of 
my own country.) J do not confound 


true philoſophers with thoſe perverſe men, 


who have written with ſo much audacity 


againſt religion, government, and morals, 
J do not even confound, with their per- 
nicious writings, ſeveral. works which a 


critique, perhaps too ſevere, has re- 
proached with containing dangerous prin- 
ciples, by the conſequences ſolely; which 
may be drawn _ them. I think. this 

— 


(Lili } 
ſeverity is carried too far, becauſe it is 
poſſible it may be unjuſt—ſince it is eaſy 
to be deceived by admitting ſuch like in- 
terpretations ; and to be deceived, in ſuch 
a caſe, is to calummate.. Therefore, 
from reſpe& to true philoſophers, I ſhall 
only attack thoſe who have uſurped that 
title, and have diſhonoured. it by the un- 
reſtrained licence of their writings. —This. 
haughty ſe& is no more. I have ſeen the 
chief, and the moſt famous partizans, diſt 
appear; and although young, at leaſt as 
an author, I can alſo ſay, I have ſeen the 
wicked in great power, and ſpreading hiin- 
ſelf like a green bay- tree. Tet he paſſed. 
away, and lo.. he was not: yea, I ſought: 
him, and he could not be found *.. 
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Through the whole courſe of this. 
Work, I addreſs myſelf immediately to his 
Highneſs the Duke de Chartres. This was. 
judged to be the beſt manner of fixing. 
| his attention. Ehave not changed'it, be- 
3 cauſe ſeveral. perſons were of opinion that 
; it made the lefſons more intereſting, and 


5 b | | * Palm xxxvii. 35, 36. 
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go 


(aw ) 

the reaſoning more clear; all of which 
are proportioned to the underſtanding of 
a child of twelve or thirteen years of ane 
—yet ſuppoſing that this child has read a 
great deal, and that he has been made per- 
fealy acquainted with every thing reſpect- 
ing Religion; which ought to be the caſe 
at the epocha of a firſt communion. 


Although this work was written for a 
prince of the blood, children of every de- 
nomination will therein find uſeful truths, 
and principles which are proper for man- 
kind 1n general. 
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CONSIDERED AS THE. ONLY. BASIS. OF 
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AND oF 


TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 


c H A P. E. 
PLAN or n 


Fo R the laſt five years your Highneſs has dedi- 
cated a conſiderable portion of your time to the read- 
ing and eſſential ſtudy of Holy Writ. You have read 
the ſacred books of the Old Teſtament, and the moſt. 
ſtriking paſſages of it are now daily recalled to your 
mind by particular extracts from that ſacred compoſi- 
tion. You have admired the divine laws and precepts 
which God himſelf delivered to Moſes : the wonder- 
ful agreement between the prophecies and events re- 
corded in hiſtory has been pointed out to you: you 
have ſeveral times read the Evangeliſts; their ſublime 


| moral has made a deep impreſſion upon your heart: 


finally, in order to inſpire your Highneſs with a true 
piety, the only ſolid baſis of human virtues, no pains 
have been ſpared to give you a perfect knowledge of 

| Ws | your 


623 
your religion. It is impoſſible to be acquainted with 
it without reſpecting it, and it is vice and ignorance 
only which can alienate men from it. I have collected 
and reduced to order a part of the extracts and all the 
reflections which this courſe of reading has furniſhed us 
with. My preſent intention is, to lay before your 
Highneſs the principal proofs upon which Chriſtianity 
18 | $f , and the inconſiſtencies, errors, and dan- 

gers of falſe philoſophy, which dares to attack relig:- 
on. I will enter into a detail of the qualities and wir- 
tues which conſtitute a true Chriſtian, of the duties 
which this name impoſes, and of thoſe which your ele- 
vated rank more particularly preſcribes to you. 
Beloved children, who encircle me; you to whom 
J have conſecrated my daily cares, my lucubrations, 
and my life; you will liſten to me with an unwearied 
attention : your ſuſceptible and grateful hearts will 
receive with joy and. avidity the counſels of a tender 
friend, who 1s anxious to diſcover to you the ſources of 
true happineſs. You know that I have but one fingle 
object in. view, that of, improving. your minds—of 
making you virtuous. I am ſenſible of your affection 
for me, I can therefore repeat to you, with the utmoſt 
confidence, the words of the pſalmiſt, * Come, ye chil. 
« dren, hearken unto me; I will teach you the fear of tb 
. Lon.” . 3 
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1 
CH ATP IE 
Ir THE ExisTENCE OF GOD, AND OF THE IMMOR- 
9 | TALITY OF THE sour. | 
= M E N muſt of neceſſity own,” ſays Doctor 
larke“, „ that, ſuppoſing it cannot be proved to be 
true, yet at leaſt tis a thing very defirable, and 
© which any wiſe man would wiſh to be true, for the 
great benefit and happineſs of men; that there was 
a God, an intelligent and wife, a juſt and good be- 
ing, to govern the world. | LS 
" If they argue, that our notion of God ariſes 
not from nature and reaſon, but from the art and 
contrivance of politicians —that argument itſelf for- 
ces them to confeſs, that *tis manifeſtly for the inte- 
reſt of human ſociety, that it ſhould be believed 
there is a God. | Ny 
& No man can be ſo abſurd as to contend, that 
*tis as comfortable and defirable to live: in ſach an 
uncertain ſtate of things, and ſo continually liable 
to ruin, without any hope of renovation ; as in a 
world that were under. the preſervation and conduct 
of a powerful, wiſe, and good God.- | | 
Since the perſons I am diſcourſing to, can- 
not but own that the ſuppoſition of the being of 
God is in itſelf moſt deſirable they muſt of necef. 
* ſity grant further, that, ſuppoſing the being and at- 
tributes of God to be things not indeed demonſtra- 
ble to be true, but only po/ib/e, and ſuch as cannot 
F be demonſtrated to be falſe, as moſt certainly they 
cannot; and much more, ſuppoſing them once to 
be made to appear probable, and but more likely to 
be true than the contrary opinion ; nothing is more 
evident, upon theſe ſuppoſitions only, than that men 
{ ought in all reaſon to live piou/ly and wirtuouſly in 
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{* Difcourſe concerning the being aud attributes of God, 
dl, I. chap. 1. | 
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«& the world; and that vice and immorality are, upon 
4 all accounts, and under all hypotheſes, the moſt 
« abſurd and inexcuſable things in nature.“ ; 

Let us endeayour to ſeize and aſſemble all the im- 
Tc reſults of theſe reflections. | Your Serene 7 
Highneſs muſt comprehend, that in effect the exiſ. q 
tence of a- God, of a being eſſentially. good, wiſe, 
and omnipotent, is the- moſt dckrable. thing in the i 
world, 'Fhis idea can only be painful to the prof 
gue and wicked. Eternal juſtice offers to them no- 

g. but ſubjects of terror and diſmay, and thele ih 
are the only true cauſes of impiety and. atheiſm, 4 | 
Thoſe even veg 1 80 abandoned to theſe 440 ; 
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belief leads, . or . to , peace, 1 # : 
and happineſs, are the fruits of virtue: it is therefore 7 ff 
neceſſary to the felicity of human nature that men 1 
ſhould be perſuaded of the exiſtence of God. 9 
Atheiſts. are forced to grant that it is impoſſible to Lo 
prove that God does not exiſt. Therefore, this great] I 
_ is, for themſelves, at leaſt in the elaſs ol] 4 \S 
ings uncertain and doubtful ; all their reaſonings are : 
confined, reſpecting the main point, to this; it ear 
much more probable to us. that there is no God: 2 
wwe agree to believe that there is none. But is a probabili- 1 
ty, however great it may be, fufficient to authoriſe ſo 4 
dangerous an opinion? and would not a reaſonable and 
clear demonſtration, free from objection, be neceſſary 
In effect, when it cannot be proved that God does ol] 
exiſt, is it not thereby proved that he may exiſt ? Thi 
is then a doubt for the greateſt unbehever, and whictil 
no other reaſoning can clear up; and in ſuch a doubt 
how dare men expoſe themſelves to the dreadful rikkW 
of offending the Supreme Being by ſuch an outrage! 1 
There is no danger in ſubmitting one's-ſelf to the Jaws 4 
of a religion, whoſe precepts and morals the ungodly] 4 
even are forced. to admire; on the contrary, by follow- 
4 ing 7 
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Ing them we receive, in this life, the moſt precious re- 
ompences to which men can aſpire peace of mind 
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upon 
moſt a | 
nd public eſtimation: and by rejecting theſe divine 
2 im- | us, we expoſe ourſelves to the anger of an avenging 

BDcity, who is able to inflict eternal puniſhments. 
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exiſ. Thus then it is true that impiety would be the moſt 


3 
Wh 


wiſe, . bſurd and imprudent of all errors, even ſuppoſing that 
he exiſtence of God was only problematical. But 


25 
* 


profli· what will it appear to be, if the immutable truths, 
n no- upon which religion is founded, be ſought after and 
theſe examined? . 

zeiſm, The proofs. of God's exiſtence are ſo ſtriking, that 
paſſi- ve {till doubt whether thoſe who appear to deny them 
| they he truly atheiſts or not at the bottom of their hearts. 
lieved Hazard can produce nothing but what is imperfect and 
very ridiculous; every work wherein exact proportions and 
t this cgularity are found, neceſſarily ſuppoſes an able and 
peace, Mutelligent workman ; where I ſee uniform and invari- 


ble laws, I am obliged. to. acknowledge a legiſlator. 
And it, is thus in ſtudying nature, and in reflecting 
pon her immutable laws, which direct the courſe of 


ble tothe ſtars, and which develope and perpetuate upon earth 
great che ſeeds of fecundity and of. life. In contemplating 
13 ohe wonders which ſurround us, reaſon alone diſcovers 
gs are and proves to us the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, 
ppeari Lreator of the ; Univerſe. 'The voice of conſcience 
erefort WW grees,. upon this head, with the natural intelligence of 


babili. the mind. In fine, every thing is united to demon- 


riſe ſo ſtrate to man this important truth. To pretend that 
le and the heavens, the world, and creatures, have only been 


formed by a certain fortuitous arrangement of the par- 
es not icles of matter put ir motion, is an abſurd idea, which 


# This ſublime eloquence and the moſt ſubtile metaphyſic can- 
which ot render ſupportable. The moſt ſtrange blindneſs 
doubt and groſs ignorance muſt be united, not to diſcover in 


be work of the creation deſign, end, and intelligence. 
trage Let the Anatomiſt be aſked if he diſcovers neither de- 


ze law u nor wiſdom in the conſtruction of the human body; 
god let the ſame queſtion, relative ta the ſtars, be put to 
follow- che Aſtronomer; let the Botaniſt be interrogated upon 
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plants; 
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will agree together in dre that the ſtudy of na- 
ture embraces an infinity of uſeful and ſublime ſciences 


in the creation the fantaſtic work of ied; Alt is true 


We muſt therefore admit, in this as in many other 
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ſhake off an auſtere yoke, which vice and licentiouſneks 4 


yet they dare not deny the exiſtence of a Being Su- f N 


8 


plants; and the Naturaliſt upon animals and inſects: 1 
all theſe men, enlightened by a profound meditation, 


whoſe greateſt attraction is that it diſcovers inceſſantly 8 
new ſubjects of admiration in the Author of the Uni- 
verſe. erefore the abominable ſyſtem of material- 
iſm is fo extravagant, that there has never been a 
people who Has adopted it. Nations the moſt re. 
proached for their ignorance, or the darkneſs of pa- 
ganiſm and idolatry, have never carried their folly and 
depravity fo far as to profeſs atheiſm, and only to ſee | 7 


that the human mind cannot conceive the exiſtence of if : 
an Eternal Being, who has never had a beginning ; | 


but if God did not exiſt, it would be neceſſary that | | br 


matter, not having been created, ſhould be eternal. i J 


caſes, that which is abſolutely incomprehenſible to our | 2 y 5 
weak reaſon, to wit, that there exiſts a being, or 2 1 
ſubſtance, which has never had a beginning. For I 
repeat it, if there were no God, matter would incon- 8 
teſtably be eternal. Therefore, although I may not 2 Y 
be able to conceive eternity, that eſſential attribute of 1 a | 
the Creator, I am notwithſtanding obl ged to acknow- 1 
ledge it. 1 

Theſe fimple reflections have wt the ungodly F 
even to the neceſſity of acknowledging a God. e * 


Mi. 


cannot ſupport, they reject worſhip and the law; but 
preme. * 
If we admit a God, we cannot but repreſent him i 
. of thoſe auguſt attributes proper to the abſo- 
fe Lord and Creator of all. Eternal fource of juſ- 
tice-and of truth, God cannot deceive us; all his de- 
crees muſt be equitable: Theſe ideas, ſo natural, 
would be alone ſufficient to convince men of the i immor- 
tality of the ſoul. In reading hiſtory, in caſting my 
eyes upon the earth, L often- ſee crumes unpuniſhed, i 
vice I 


5 


= ; ce triumphant, | innocence oppreſſed, and yirtue 
ZFretched. I know that the vicious will never taſte of 
Happineſs nor repoſe; but they may, by force of cor- 


8B 7 
+) _ . 
. I, 


ol „ Bption, harden themſelves againſt remorſe, obtain bril- 
ant ſucceſſes, and intoxicate themſelves with falſe 

Flory. I know that the virtuous man will always find 
Ponſolation in his own boſom ; yet if he be perſecuted, 
iſery and diſeaſe be joined to ſo many evils, I ſee the 
nfortunate victim of ſo fatal a deſtiny periſh : can I 
en believe that eternal juſtice will neither reward him 
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rhom every thing has proſpered, the ſucceſsful uſurper, 
romwell, for inſtance, the aſſaſſin of his king, hag 
nly had after his death a deſtiny like that of the unfor- 
unate monarch whom he conducted to the ſcaffold ? 
ov, is it poſſible to reconcile with this frightful ſyſ- 


em, the idea of a God, of a Being ſupremely equit- 
ble? <© God,” ſays one of the moſt zealous defen- 
ers of religion “, “may abandon his ele& for a time; 
this tranſient trial becomes a precious advantage: 
but he will in the end juſtify, avenge, and crown 
them. This protection is eſſentially contained in 
the idea of his juſtice; therefore to deny the immor- 
tality of the ſoul is to deny the perfections of the 
Supreme Being, to annihilate his laws. — To take 
from God the eſſential attribute of being, the ſource 
the rule of what is good, the enemy of what is evil, 
is to deſtroy him. God is truth and power; his 
promiſes and threats are real. Conſcience, which 
* repreſents them, is true; therefore intelligence, at- 
traction, remorſe, whatever announces to us the 
law, announces immortality.” Ts 


* The Abbe Gauchat, D. D. See his Lettres Criti- 

FJ cs, ou Anulyſe ef Refutation de divers Ecrits modernes 

F MY tre la Religion, vol. i. let. 1.—Cet eſtimable ouvrage 
1ſhed, t en 18 petits volumes in- 12. | 

ice * >. Finally, 
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thing periſh with us, virtue is but a mere chimera, 2 4 


orly only, and this by the fear alone of the laws. God 
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way to thy defires . there is but one real evil, pain, iu 1 | 
one real good, pleaſure. 


5 


Finally, if I ſtudy che human heart, I ſtill find new 
proofs of the immortality of the ſoul. There are pro- 41 
found ſentiments which are neither the work of educa- 1 A 
tion nor of opinion. Tt is God himſelf who has 1 
ven, at the bottom of every heart, theſe indelible fen. 3 
timents, which form the natural law. Tt is he who in- | 3 
ſpires us with remorſe and pity, with the love of juſ. | "8 
tice, horror of crimes, and that ardent and inſatiable . Y 
defire of happineſs which it is impoſſible to find upon 
the earth. Yet if the ſoul be not immortal, if every "8 


weak convention, which can be ſubmitted to exteri- [ * 


would therefore deceive us, in giving us an inſtinct and 
ſentiments contrary to our nature: for if he have not 
deſtined for us rewards and puniſhments after this life, 
the only inſtinct proper for us is that of brutes. TOO 
Tye but to enjoy, ought to be our only philoſophy. 
o combat our inclinations, whatever they may be, is 
a mere extravagance ; to ſeek after and defire a bi i 
which may dalle us, is the height of folly. Virtue, 8 1 
heroiſm, are only empty words, created to exiſt but q 
an inſtant. Precipitated into nothing, after ſo ſhort Þ 
a life, reaſon, even the voice of nature ought equally! 1 
to cry out to us, Make halte, and tafte of every plea- 2 
fure ; thou art going to le annihilated for ever : thou wert® 3 
not Born to combat thy paſſions, thou wert only made to give b 3 7 
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«© Let us ſuppoſe,” ſays the author whom I have] £ 
already quoted *, * the foul to be mortal, all the ties 4 | 
of ſociety are broken, becauſe man Bas no longer a 
& neighbour; no more relation with his cotemporaries 
c than that dictated by perſonal intereſt. Being a 
«© member of a fugitive ſociety, I have but ſlender con- 
« nections with it, and of which J am the ſole object. 
&« If they be troubleſome to me, I can ſhake them off, 
* no * has a right to reſtrain me. It is oi 


* The Abbe Gauchat, yol. i. 5 
cc the 


4s 


new che will of man, his policy which has formed theſe 
connections, and he cannot oblige me to adhere to 

bo. chem. In vain will he hold up the public good as a 
_ | AE pretext ; or diſplay the titles of wiband, father, 
. | IF magittrate, country, great words without meaning. 
Ii, The univerſe aſſembled could not eſtabliſh our duties; 
©: © | WF they eſſentially ſuppoſe order and the will of God: 


_ "therefore materialiſm will never prove that one ought 
_ to obey the prince, ſerve: one's country, love one's. 
4 parents and friends. Theſe duties would have an 


| human ſource only, and thence would be as unſtable 
97 as our caprices and inclinations But does not pro- 

God regard? Alas! what is probity, if the principle 
$$ which conſecrates it be overturned ? Can men think 


238 | 
"I& bity preſcribe to us rules of decorum and mutual 
of deftroying the eternal law, and of ſubſtituting for 


t, ie human ſulfrages, policy and intereſt ? When once 
ue the bonds of the Creator are broken, no other motive 
ophy. = capable of fixing the mind, or of controuling the 
N heart. To brave, in one's caprices, the manners and 
nah uſages of the world entire, is to act conſiſtently ;— 
ſuch were the Cynics. | 
wo] If the ſoul be mortal, the puniſhments impoſed 
| _ by the laws are unjuſt. Crimes, of whatever nature 
qual ol they may be, are only pretended ones, ſports of 
plea- matter, legitimate propenſities of nature, rights of 
u wer! each member of ſociety. A terreſtrial ſoul can owe 
Ml 7 nothing to patriotiſm. Its ſhort exiſtence, follow- 
9 


ed by annihilation, authorizes it to ſeek its happineſs 
only. The whole world can neither require nor 
merit the ſacrifice of its intereſts. Let us neverthe- 
leſs ſuppoſe theſe puniſhments to be juſt, they are 
ſterile and without force; the ſame policy which in- 
ſpires ſociety with the idea of puniſhing diſorderly 
members, inſpires theſe with addreſs enough to evade 
the-pains to be iinflited. It is not, therefore, hy- 
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_ A pocriſy and heinouſneſs, but prudence and wiſdom, 


to bury in filence injuſtices, calumny, and murder. 
Still more, fince crimes are avoided but by fear of 
the Jaws, it follows, that if they can be violated 


66 with 


is only | | 


« theY 
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ec with impunity, force authorizes every thing. A 
* crime becomes a ſucceſs, a title of glory; an equal G 
“ right in every profligate: nothing can be ſecure 
„ from thoſe in whom power and rage are unit. 
4 ed. ———It is impoſſible to deny that theſe horrid i 


principles are not the neceſſary conſequences of mate. Wl 
rialiſm. Wherefore then does the heart, the leaſt pure, 
revolt at this frightful language? Why that ſudden in- 
voluntary admiration! which virtue makes the wicked 
even to feel? Why cannot the man, overwhelmed with 4 
vice, hardened againſt remorſe, get the better of this 
firſt emotion? Why has it happened that virtue has if 
never ſhewn itſelf in any time or place, without gaining, 
in ſpite of prejudices, fooliſh opinions, 1gnorance, 1 2 2 
barbariſm, at leaft the veneration of men? It may be 
neglected and abandoned; but when it is diſplayed, 1 
it is impoſſible not to e it.—Like the bright 
ſtar which diſſipates darkneſs, phantoms and fantaſtic 
ſhadows which alarm, during the night, the wandering 4 
imagination; as ſoon as virtue appears, the vain ſo- 4 
phiſms which combat it are annihilated and forgotten; 3 
and the admiration which virtue inſpires, deſtroys all 
the pernicious errors and illuſions ee by vice and 
the paſſions. 
Notwithſtanding theſe proofs, and many 1 whoſell 46 
detail would form whole volumes, of the immoral . 
of the ſoul, men, with whom I will make your High- 2 
neſs acquainted i in the courſe of this work, have exiſted, | 
who, under the name of philoſophers, wiſhing to diſſi- | 
mulate, and badly concealing an extravagant ambition int 
and unbounded pride, thought that, ſheltered under ani 
impoſing title, they might audaciouſly give way to the pie 
delirium of their imaginations; determined to produce It 
much evil, to make a little noiſe, and more hardy than fro 
ingenious, they created no new ſyſtems, but renewed nor 
pernicious errors, combated a thouſand times, andi fed 
which were annihilated and forgotten. Having found 
old arms, ruſty and broken, they burniſhed and ſfiarpen- 
ed them with art; they appeared new and glittering 
and they left the ignorant to believe that they 2 aan, 
made 


r 
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4 made them themſelves. They then undertook to de- 
al ſtroy religion. They were not able to overturn that 
re immoveabie and ſacred edifice; but they corrupted 
t- worals, and diſhonoured philoſophy. It was they who, 
id fſometimes by reflections ſeemingly indirect, denied, in 
e- ca thouſand ways, the immortality of the ſoul. It was 
e, neceſſary, according to their fyſtem, to degrade human 
ed 


15 nature, and rank man in the claſs of brutes: they have 
alſo maintained that man owed his ſuperiority over other 
th  onimals t6 hit exterior form alone ;—that if the horſe had 
his Hand, he would have the underſtanding of man; if the 


has abe were bigger, 1 his motions were not abrupt and pre- 

ag, BR cipitate, he would do all that man can do. 
nd It is inconceivable that, with good ſenſe, men cannot | 
be reaſon better: it is ſtill more ſtrange, that ſuch reaſon- 
ed, ing ſhould have been capable of perſuading and pervert- 

gut ing. Vour highneſs knows that the ouran ontang is of 
fic | the ſize of man, and formed like him; that far from 
ting having abrupt and r ore motions, it is a gentle ani- 
ſo- mal, which has none of the habits of the little ape, and 


tat its full intelligence is far above that of the dog. 
s al vou remember that fine reflection of the greateſt writer 
and of the age: The ouran outang is in effect an animal 
only; but a very ſingular one, which man cannot 
( ſee without conſidering himſelf, without diſcovering 
ality  <* his own Iikeneſs, and being convinced that his body 
is not the moſt effential part of his nature“. 
Why, indeed, has not this animal, which has hands 
like a man, the fame addreſs and induſtry? Why is his 
itionſſßg intelligence confined to a few actions of imitation ? 
er an Why, at leaſt, has not this animal, which moſt reſem- 
o the bles man, a decided ſuperiority over all other animals? 


oduceſ It is becauſe man hiniſelf does not derive his ſuperiority 
than from his form. He neither owes it to his organization 
ꝛe we nor his ſenſes. Many animals have the ſenſes more per- 
andi fect than ours f. A man blind from his infancy may 
found 3 . eee ee 5 | have 
arper'y * Livre intitule de l' Eſprit. 5 

* hall F Lexcellence des ſens n'a des effets bien ſenfibles que 


dans Fanimal; il nous 8 d' autant plus intelligent 


made Vo. I. que 


* 
have genius ; deprived even of ſpeech, he would donũ- 


nate, he would always reign over animals. Can the 
inſtinct of the moſt intelligent animal be compared to 
the reaſon of a man deaf and dumb from his birth? 
Without the help of ſpeech, man will always be a rea- 
ſonable being; with the gift of it, an animal would 
not ceaſe ke a brute. Many birds can ſpeak : of 
what, uſe is this to them? Its the union of ſpeech and 
thought which belong to man alone; or rather, it is 
thought which. eſtabliſhes that -infinite diſtance found 
between men and animals. 
„ The Creator was not Pleaſed to make for man's 
* body a model abſolutely different from that of the 
* animal, but at the fame time that he gave him a mate- 
'< rial form, reſembling that of an ape, he quickened 
« this animal body wk his divine breath. If he had 
* conferred the ſame favour, I will not ſay upon the 
ape, but upon the ſpecies, upon the animal which 
c appears to us the worſt organized, this ſpecies would 
„ ſoon become man's rival. Vivified by the ſpirit, it 
% would have had an advantage over others; it WW... 
„ would have thought and ſpoke. Whatever reſem- .. 
4 blance there may be between the Hottentot and the 
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e 4 hea T3 481 4 Ba 
que Jes Tens ſeront meilleurs. I. homme, au contraire, 
n'en eſt plus raiſonnable, pas plus fpitituel pour avoir 
beaucoup exerece ſon oreille et fes yeux. On ne voit pas 
que les 1 qui ont les ſens obtus, la vue courte, 
Loreille dure, Yodorat inſenſible, aient moins d'e prin quo 
les autres. Preuve evidente, qu'il y a dans homme 
quelque choſe de plus qu'un ſens interieur animal. 
1 | OY wr wn mi M. de Buffon. 
The excellenee of the ſenſes has · no very ſenſible effects 
but in the animal, which appears to us ſo much the more 
intelligent as his ſenſes are ſtronger. Man, on the con- 
trary, is not more: reaſonable or intellectual on account of 
having exerciſed his eyes and ears. It is not ſeen that | 
Perſons whoſe ſenſes are dull, who are ſhort-ſighted, hard 
- of hearing, incapable of ſmelling, have leſs underſtanding 
than others. An evident proof, that there is ſomething | 
more in man than interior animal ſenſe. OY ho ih 
13 M. 4% Hfone 5 


os ape, , 


"20.45, 4A NT. 


| „ J 

3 ce ape, the diſtance which ſeparates them is immenſe, 
XX © becauſe he is furniſhed interiorly with thought, and 
„ cxteriorly with ſpecch*.” 29) 
L et us hear what an Engliſh philoſopher , as much 


$ | diſtinguiſhed by his virtues as by his ſuperiority of | 


talents, ſays upon the ſubject— Among theſe and 
« other excellent arguments, ſays he, for the im- 
« mortality of the foul, there is one drawn from the 
| & perpetual progreſs of the ſoul to its perfection, 
« without a poſſibility of ever arriving at it f.. 
Perfection is an end at once imaginary and real; it 
exiſts, but it is placed out of the reach of man: the 
ſoul will never be able to attain it, till it be diſengaged. 
from the ties which attach it to the earth. Until that 


inſtant, which will diſſipate every cloud, man will have 
1188 ghimpſe only of perfection; and yet he will have, till 
| [HE the end of time, the poſſibility of approaching it, 
I without being permitted to attain it. 3 
19 6% How can it enter into the thoughts of man,” ſays 
1 Addiſon, „that the ſoul, which 1s capable of fuch 
t ( immenſe perfections, and of receiving new improve 
t ments to all eternity, ſhall fall away into nothing 


% made for no purpoſe? A brute arrives at a point ot 
'« perfection that he can never paſs; in a few years he 


“to live ten thouſand more, would be the ſame thing 
he is at preſent.” | . 

Indeed, according to the remark of another philoſo- 
pher 6, © If animals were endowed with the leaſt power 


; « progreſs: the beavers of to-day would build better 
xt: than thoſe formerly did, and ſo of the reft. But 
— '« why do we introduce ſo much diverſity into our pro- 
p | | Fo. + BA 

age * M. de Buffon. I have already quoted this paſſage 
ard upon the ſame ſubject in the Veillees du Chateau; it is the 
ling only fact that I have quoted twicz. 
ung + Addiſon. F 

T The Spectator, vol. i. | 
25 $ M. de Buffon. | 92 
ape, 55 B 2 „ ductions? 


c almoſt as ſoon as it is created? Are ſuch abilities 


<6 has all the endowments he is capable of; and were hge 


« of reflection, they would be capable of ſome kind of 
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to deny the beneſactions of the Creator, is to diſguiſe 
ingratitude under a 24 papa humikty. The earth was, 
without doubt, made for man: reaſon alone would be 


animal to obedience. Are not theſe facts ſufficient to 


lity of living in whatever part of its ſurface he may 


Senlus Peculiar to himſelf, and a particular manner of 
perceiving. 2 Bb. 


toutes les autres eſpeces. L'homme blanc en Europe, noir 


_ 11 eſt fait pour regner ſur la terre, que le globe entier eſt | 


8 1 

4e duktions ? It is becauſe our ſoul is our own*, and 

* that we have nothing in common with other ſpecies 

c but the matter of our bodies.“ „% RET 
Pretended philoſophers, who are willing to reduce us 

to the ſtate of brutes, declaim againſt the pride of man, 

who pretends to be ſovereign of the earth, &c. Thus 


ſufficient to convince us of it. The inſtinct of ſome 
animals prompts them to gather together proviſions, 
and to preſerve them for their uſe. The inſtinct of 
man is to cultivate the earth, and force it to produce 
whatever he pleaſes. In fine, man knows how to reduce 


prove that he may. juſtly look upon himſelf as ſovereign 
of the earth? of that earth which he renders fertile, 
and upon which, of all beings, he has alone the poſſibi- 


think proper to fix himſelf ; whilſt animals can neither 


live nor multiply themſelves in regions diſtant from thoſe 
wher e they came into the world ? 1 5 


» 


The Supreme Wiſdom has made nothing by chance. | 


It is impoſſible that our weak intellects can penetrate all 

That is to'ſay, as M. de Buffon explains it, that we 
are. not reduced like animals to a general inſtinct; and 
that, on the contrary, each individual of our ſpecies has a 
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| ENS x8 MY TOTES | 8 
Lhomme eſt le ſeul des @tres vivans dont la nature 
ſoit aſſez forte, aſſez ẽtendue, aſſ 2 flexible pour 8 
ſubſiſter, ſe multiplier partout, et fe preter aux influences 
de tous les cli mats de la terre; il eſt en tout l'ouvrage du 
Ciel, &c. Dans Veſpece humaine Finfluence du climat 
ne ſe marque que par des varietes aſſez legeres, parce que 
cette eſpece eſt une, et quelle eſt très- diſtincte, ſeparee de 


en Afﬀcique, jaune en Aſie, et rouge en Amerique, n'eſt 
ue le meme homme te int de la couleur du elimat. Comme 


ton domaine, il ſemble que fa nature ſe ſoit pretee A _— 
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its deſigns: it is ſufficient that it has permitted us to 


diſcern that which may be uſeful to us. It ſigniſies 
nothing to me to know vihy God has created offen- 


= five animals and venomous plants (although theſe frivo- 


lous objections have been replied to in a very ſolid and 
ſatisfactory manner) but it is of great importance to 
know all the dignity of man, and all the rights he hes 
received from the bounty of the Creator; and I clearly 


"8 perceive that the earth was created for him. To per- 
—= ceive what man is to the creation; let it be conſidered 


what the creation would be without man: To what 
| . purpoſes could the moſt charming and uſeful productions 


A 
1 of the earth, which are uſeleſs to animals, be applied 
the flowers, their ſweet perfume, metals; minerals, 
== fre, and all the treaſures which the earth and ſea con- 
8 tain in their boſoms? The real benefits which Nature 


affords would be deſtroyed or become ſuperfluous, the 
precious ſeeds. of the harveſt buried for ever in mire, 


torrents overflowed, thorns and brambles would cover 


$ the face of the earth; inſects, ferocious animals would 
be numerouſly increafed, and would deſtroy every feeble 


1 and defenceleſs ſpecies, the whole earth being merely 


es ſituations. Sous les f-nx du midi, dans les glaces du 
nord, il vit, il multiplie, il fe trouve partout. fi ancienne- 


ment rẽpandu, qu'il ne paroit affecter aucun climat parti- 


culier, &c,- 


Man is the only living creature whoſe nature is ſtrong,” 


extended, and flexible enough to be able to ſubtiſt and 


multiply every where, to accuſtom itſelf to the influences 


of every climate; he is in every reſpect the work of 
Heaven. In the human ſpecies the influence of climate is 
only marked by trifling varieties, becauſe this ſpecies is 
| fingle, diftint, and feparate from every other. lhe 
white man in Europe, the black in Africa, the yellow in 
Aſia, and the red in America, is but the ſame man dyed 
by the colour of the climate. As he was made to reign 
over the earth, the whole glohe is his poſſeſſion, it appears 
that his nature favours every ſituation. Under the burning 
heat of the ſouth, the frozen ſnous of the north, he lives, 


he multiplies, and in tke earlieſt ages was found ſo diſ- 


perſed every where, that he does not appear to prefer any 
particular climate. R L 
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the TIM of a herd of furious monſters. Such would 
be the univerſe deprived of man. If the exiſtence of 
man be ſo neceſſary to the order, harmony, and embel- 
liſnment of the univerſe, that without it all nature 
would be put into diſorder, may not it be believed that 
the earth was made for him! 

I have only preſented to your Highneſs moral proofs 
of the exiſtence of God, and of the immortality of 
the ſoul ; they are ſufficient to confound the moſt * 
dened incredulity : but I muſt inform you that there 
ſtill exiſts an infinity of -metaphyſical proofs, which 
concur, in demonſtrating theſe important truths, in the 
moſt ſtrong and ſolid manner. oe nter into the detail 
of theſe, an application and comprehenſion, not poſſible 
to have at your age, would be required. But in a few 
years we will begin the examination of them, although 
it be not abſolutely neceſſary; the moral proofs being 
ſo clear and convincing, that they leave nothing to be 
the min 5 muſt * latiefy 3 the heart, and 
the mind 
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* There are zee excellent works u hich contain theſe. 
meraphyfica! proo : amcngſt others, a Treatiſe upon the 
Exiſtence of 3% by Doctor Clarke; a work wherein the 
reaſonings are la to the moſt convincing demonſtra- 

tion The works of Abadie. The Rog part of the 
. firſt volume des Lettres Critiques de M. L'Abbe Gauchat.. 
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It is God himſelf who inſpires us with the ſentiment 


= ous liberty of hearkening 20 this divine voice, or to 


i WW irrefiftible attraction or inclination had always drawn 
bim towards that which was good, and that an invinci- 


nor, conſequently. of recompence. He would have 


and that kindneſſes to him are ſometimes mixed with 


without diſcernment or choice. He is as ſubmiſſive, 
generous, and ſenſible, as the tyger is ferocious and 


1 
E Nn . 


OF ETERNAL REWARDS. AND PUNISHMENTS. - 


Your Highneſs has ſeen, in the preveding chap- 


ter the exiſtence of God proved by the-admirable har- 

mony of the heavens and the univerſe ; by the opinion, 

or rather the ſentiment, of every people in every age; 
by the voice of conſcience; and by an infinity of proofs : 
and reafoning, which will for: ever confound atheiſm : 
the proofs which eſtabliſh the immortality of the ſoul 
are not Jeſs ſtriking. If thefe two great truths be be- 
Iieved, that a God exiſts, and that the ſoul is immortal, 
it is no longer poſſible to look upon virtue as a chimera, 
as an human invention formed bs 


y the policy of men. 
which diſpoſes us towards it; but we have the danger- 


withdraw ourſelves from the laws which it preſcribes. 
If. man had-been-formed--in-ſuch a manner as that an 


ble horror had always kept him from vice, he would 
neither have been. worthy of eulogium by his actions, 


been but a machine, which even by its perfection would 
not have been able to render to his Creator a juſt tribute 
of gratitude, . becauſe he would never have had a will or 
liberty in his actions. Many animals are endowed with 
a ſublime inſtinQ; the attachment and fidelity of the 
dog to his maſter comes ſolely from the organization of 
that animal. He is formed to love the perſon who 
takes care of him, even when his' carefles are repelled, . 


ſevere treatment; but in fact he is but the affecting 
ſymbol of a pure and conſtant friendſhip. He loves 


B 4 eruel, 


„„ 
cruel, in following that inſtin& which is his maſter and 
guide. Such a being, however amiable it may appear, 
is never more than an automaton; it acts by the effect 
of the impulſion only which is given to it, and from 
ſprings which put it into motion. It is not ſo with 
man. Created free and reaſonable, he can compare 
and chuſe. If he wander from his duty he is culpable, 
and degrades himſelf, by renouncing the moſt noble of 
his faculties, that of ſubjecting his inclinations to reaſon. 
He cannot become criminal without being degraded, 
| becauſe he then voluntarily ceaſes to make a proper uſe 
of his liberty and underſtanding, acts contrary to the 


dictates of his conſcience, and prefers not that which 
appears to him juſt, but that which he himſelf 


condemns,  __ Rn rele . 1 

FVour Highneſs therefore conceives, that if man 
abandon himſelf to vice, he ought to be puniſhed; and 
that if he be virtuous, he merits reward, which he could 


not have pretended to if he had not had the liberty of 3 


chuſing between good and evil, and of deciding himſelf 
in favour of the good, in ſuppoſing that he would be 
aided by grace; which will be hercafter explained. 
Virtue can find upon the earth no reward worthy of 
itſelf, and it happens that, too frequently, it is there 
unknown and oppreſſed. But after this life, ſo ſhort 
and unſtable, it will enjoy eternal felicity. An immor- 
tal ſoul can neither be rewarded nor punifhed but by 
eternal happineſs or puniſhments. It is here that 
modern philoſophers haye employed all their eloquence, 
in repeating all that impiety Fine ever ſuggeſted againſt 
the eternity of puniſhments. If materialiſm be a com- 
modious fyſtem to thoſe who, flaves to their ſenſes, 
abandon themſelves to their paſſions, the perſuaſion that 
God ts too good, tog I to puniſh vice by eternal 
miſery, is not an idea leſs favourable or encouraging to 
depravity. VF 2 
Will it be ſaid that God will inflict tranſient puniſh- 
ments upon the wicked ? But a deſtiny is not formed by 
momentary corrections. Can your Highneſs believe 
that the juſtice of God will not necefſarily ä an 
. 3 infinite 
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infinite difference between the fate of Ravaillac and 

that of Henry IV.? © For,” ſays an author which 

I ſhall frequently quote“, © ſuppoſing puniſhments to 
% be exhauſted, what will become of the ſoul ? will it 
« enter into immortal felicity ? but far from meriting 
« this, it has only preſented crimes to its judge: will 
« it become annihilated ? its nature is immortal. By 
« admitting eternal happineſs and the end of puniſh- 
« ments, it follows, that all men are neceſſarily ſaved. 
« All terminable pain, compared with the length of 
&« ages, is nothing. Let men arrive at happineſs a few 
&« centuries ſooner or later, it is but an inſtant. With - 
« out combating our paſſſons, without virtue, without 
« worſhip, without prayers, man is affured of his fate. 
His ſoul' is immortal, and pains are finite; he is 
| © therefore neceſſarily deſtined to eternal blifs. Vice 
and virtue do not take two different routes, ſince 
(4 their limits approach each other and become united. 
In point of morals, the moſt proper ſyſtem to with- 
draw man from vice and to incline him to virtue, is 
eſteemed the moſt true and conformable to the holi- 
| © neſs of God. The end of puniſhments would take 
| & the Barrier from crimes, and the motive from virtue: 
« In ſpite of the idea of eternity, proved and admitted, 
« the leaſt ſenſual good, the fear of a trifling evil, ſtill 
“ frequently. gets the better of that dreadful con- 
“ ſideration ; what would it do if it. were entirely: | 
« ſuppreſſed??? 5 CF web | 
It is evident, that without a belief. of the eternity | 
of puniſhment, religion would have no influence upon 
morals; and it is inconteſtable that this belief is the ö 
moſt powerful motive by which vice can. be reſtrained, | 
or virtue made to perſevere. Yet it is this opinion, ſo 
uſeful, and even ſo neceffary to the happineſs of man- 
kind, which modern pretended philoſophers have at- 
tacked with the greateſt fury. They have not denied 
the exiſtence of God and the immortality of the ſoul ;. 
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* The Abbé Gauchat, Lettres Critiques, tom. i. p. 299, 
et ſuivantes. | | | 
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they have perceived that atheiſm is too revolting and: 
abſurd to be preached openly with ſucceſs :. but, on the 
contrary, in order to deſtroy religion more ſurely, they 
have affected to ſhew a profound veneration for the 
Supreme Being. Their works are filled with pious in ve 

cations, pathetic prayers :—and it is thus by a ridiculous 
mixture, joining impiety to hypocriſy, they ſeemed to 
render homage- to the Divinity whoſe warſhip they 
wiſhed to deſtroy : aſſuming charactera calculated to 
deceive the multitude, they repreſented themſelves as 
men of ſimplicity, full of candour, ſincere, and above all, 
indulgent; as men beneficent, devoured with a paſſion: 
for the public weal ; as men-virtuous, penetrated with ref-- 
pet for morals, and ſtron gly convinced how important 
it 18 to the happineſs of ſociety that they ſhould be 
pure. Yet theſe perfect ſages, in ſpite of their ſimpli- 
city and candour, have calumniated without ſcruple the 
religion they attacked: their books are full of extra- 
vagant imputations, mutilated paſſages, and falſe quo- 
tations ; and thoſe who detected · their falſehoods and 
errors, have drawn upon themſelves their reſentment 
and hatred. In ſpite of their beneficence, indulgence, , | 
and their paſſion for virtue, they propagated. opinions 
whoſe pernicious conſequences, relative to the order of: 
ſociety and happineſs. of mankind, they could not be 

ignorant of. By preaching virtue, they deſtroyed its 

end and moſt powerful motive: by extolling tolerance, 

they defamed and perſecuted thoſe who combated their 
opinions: by agreeing to the immortality of the ſoul 
and the exiſtence of God, they eſtabliſned principles 

which led to materialiſm: in fine, by praiſing good mo- 

rals, they corrupted them by the moſt licentious writ- 

ings. Theſe are the men who, during the courſe of a 
great number of years, have had ſo great an aſcendan- 
cy over the mind, and ſo deftruQtive an influence upon. 

morals. They had, ſaid they, fo. ſublime an idea of the 

Creator, that they could not-conceive. that-a beneficent: 

being was not always ready to forgive: therefore, ac- 


* Which will be proved. in the courſe of this work: 
cording: 
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Fred, an aſſaſin, allows in the Hood of thy brothers ; 
4 | Hale which is reſerved for the moſt virtuous of men : rely 


Cas one believe; that if the Eterval had thus ſpoken, - 


= is what that ſublime idea, which philoſophers have form- 
ed of the Supreme Being, is reduced to. What is 
= goodneſs without juſtice? A weakneſs which renders ' 


+ Bad Eo i 


| to be pitied than if they were under an enlightened: ty- - 


| to conceive that God will puniſhs-with eternal miſery - 
The goodneſs. of God,” ſays Tertullian “, 4 is not 
| © fiſting, ever the enemy of ſin, and, by a neceſſary 


| © hinder and deſtroy chaſtiſement,” 8 5 
_ Repentance in this life may be expiatory, becauſe. it 


„ 


cording to this ſyſtem, if God, after having made man, 
had communicated to him his deſigns, he would have 

ſaid to him: have created thee free and reqſonable; 
I have. imprinted at the bottom of thy heart the love of that. 
which is good, and an abhorrence- of that which is evil; 
thou wilt be ſo much the more baſe and culpable if thou pre-. 
fer. vice to virtue, as thou-wilt af againſt the ligbi of thy 
reaſon, at well as contrury to the dittatar of thy conſcience. 
Be juſt and goed ; : [command thee to be ſo. - Thou mayeft, - 
nevertheleſs, wiolate with - impunity the” laws of nature and 

of ſocietys , thou: mayef renounce and offend mr, become per- 


treaſon, murder, parricide,:.all the moſt horrid crimes ſhall 


always pon my goodneſs, and even in the-. mag of crimes 
be not afraid of -my juſtice"? © | 


men would ever have made ſacrifices to virtue? yet this 


the ſovereign contemptible, and makes his ſubjects more 


rant: it is that which philoſophers- call meſt noble 
attribute of God. What ! .. fay they, how is“ it poſſible 


the tranſient weakneſſes of ſo ſhort-'a life - 


„ mercy only, it is holineſs alſo; an holineſs ever ſub- 


« conſequence, it muſt ever hate and puniſh crimes, 
« provided crimes never ceaſe to exiſt. Since, there- 
« fore, there is nothing in hell which deſtroys and abo- 
«© lſkes ſin, there can never be any thing which will 


* 


is, in that caſe, the effect of faith, and produces virtu- 
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ous reſolutions, ' or generous ſacrifices ; therefore; ' as 


long as man breathes, he may hope for every thing 
from the infinite mercy of the Creator: but after death, 


repentance is but a vain phrenzy, a ſuperfluous regret'; 


all illuſions have then diſappeared, alt ſeductions are 


«deftroyed for ever. O terrible and dreadful: moment! 


when the ſoul, freed from its terreftrial- bonds, fhall im- 
mediately ruſh into the boſom of eternity! It is then, 


that it will be no longer able to reject or difdain truth, 


which will ſhew itſelf in its purity: it is then that it 
will be forced to acknowledge allthe deformity of vice, 


and all the luſtre of virtue. But if it be abandoned to 


wickedneſs, of what uſe will it be to it to conceive the 
myſteries whieh it could not comprehend during life? 
faith will no more ſanctify belief; there will be no lon- 


ger a merit in beheving that a God, Creator and Judge 


of mortals, exiſts: he will be ſeen, and his judgments re- 
ceived! The diſconcerted foul will have loft for ever the 
ſeducing errors which diſguiſe from us the littleneſs of 
pride, vanity, and human wiſdom. Deprived of its pre- 
poſſeſſions, prejudices, and paſſions, it will be no longer 
capable of concealing from itſelf the deformity of vice; 


burt it will deteſt it without becoming purified ; this in- 


voluntary horror will only be produced by the frightful 
aſpect of an hideous object. The time of ſacrifice and 
expiation will be paſſed. It will be no longer permit- 
ted to go aſtray and ſtifle the voice of conſcience. All 
will be laid open and judged; the overwhelming evi- 
dence of Infinite Wiſdom will be every where preſented; 
and it will then be too late to repair what is paſt. Rea- 
Ton alone is therefore ſuffieient to demonſtrate to us, 
that it is impoſſible after death for a guilty foul to ex- 
periente one efficacious regret ; it will therefore re- 
main impure and in its ſtate of reprobation; and ſuch, 


ys Bonrdalene, is this terrible myſtery ————< Sin- 
© r.ers will groan eternally in hell; they will be there 
4 jn a ſtate of etern:1 penitence ; but a forced one, a 
% penitence of. demons and ſouls in deſpair. © Such a 
«© penitence will never efface fin, conſequently fin will 
% aweys exiſt; and as long as it ſhell exiſt, they 1 * 
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ee pe equally anſwerable to the juſtice of God, and ex- 
« poſed to his vengeance.” * 
Since the guilty ſoul cannot, after death, be purified 
of its faults, it will remain for ever impure, and, by a 
neeeſſary conſequence, it will be in that ſtate reprobat- 
ed for ever. This frightful deſtiny is the inevitable ef- 
fect of the nature of things, of the conſtant and invin-- 
cible oppoſition which exiſts between God anck vice, 
between ſupreme juſtice and iniquity, which nothing 
can expiate. All that Divine Mercy could do fon the 
ſalvation of men, without overturning that immutable 
order, has been done. Man cannot obtain pardon for 


his fins, except during his life; and in each moment 


of his exiſtence, even at the inſtant which precedes its 
termination, a ſincere repentance may procure it him. 


God, more indulgent to him than the laws and the 


world, will be ever ready to pardon his crimes and er- 
rors which human juſtice and ſociety never forgive. 
Moreover, an immortal felicity is to be obtained, a fe- 
Keity above all the ideas that man can conceive of it; 
and the goodneſs of God deigns to grant this immenſe 
and infinite reward to the lateſt repentance, as well as 
to the moſt perfevering virtue! But would even virtue 


dare to pretend to it without the mercy of the Crea- 


tor? In effect, what is a life which appears to us the 
moſt irrepreachable, in the eyes of him who reads in the 
bottom of our hearts, who knows our concealed incli- 
nations, the motives of all our reſolutions, our moft 
ſecret thoughts and actions? Is the beſt of men ex- 
empt from weakneſſes, and has he never any defects to 
reproach himſelf with? Does not the reward which God 
reſerves” for his elect, infinitely ſurpaſs all that the 
moſt perfect of his creatures have a right to expect 
fill be obtained by a finner! 
— -DSnch is the mercy of the Supreme Being, whom 
pretended philoſophers have denied under theſe attri- 
butes: they have need of a God whom they can offend 
with impunity to the laſt moment of exiſtence, a God 
who, far from requiring ſacrifices and expiations, does 
| not 


from his juſtice? And this immortal recompence may 


not even demand worſhip and homage ; a: God * 1 | 


— 


( 6 }. 


ſhould have accidentally created man free, ſince Faw cri- 


minal uſe of liberty is to remain unpuniſhed, i 7 1 
God deprived of the moſt hs card attribute — 5 if 


which neceſſarily contains 


— of juſtice; the true idea 


thoſe of firmneſs and inflexibility.. There is a barrier 
where human elemeney ought to ſtop; which if it paſ- 


es, it ceaſes tobe avirtue, and becomes a viciousweakneſs, 
Men may nevertheleſs content themſelves by pardon- 

inge without being conſtrained to give to vice the reward: 
deſigned for virtue: they are not reduced to the choice 
of puniſhing or of rewarding: the. culpable; a choice 
upon which juſtice does not permit them to be unde- 
eided, without deſtroying the moſt ſimple notions of 


: 2 and evil. But after death there are only two 


ates for the immortal ſoul, both eternal, one of feli- 
eity, the other of reprobation. The ſovereign judge 
muſt puniſh or reward. If he do not puniſh the pro- 


fligate, polluted by a thouſand crimes, and dead in the 


boſom of wickedneſs, he muſt neceſſarily elevate him to 


the higheſt degree of glory and. happineſs. If. fuch | 


were the will of the Divinity, juſtice and virtue would 
be only chimeras, and this one ſuppofition would de- 


ſtroy all the moſt ſacred and acknowledged 7% i of 85 


morality. In ſpite of ſo many abſurdities, it is: not 


ſurpriſing that this pernicious fyſtem has found ſo. great : 
a number of approvers. Perſons, whoſe. intereft it is 
to ſuffer themſelves to be convinced, and who are 
otherwiſe little capable of reflecting upon ſo ſerious a 
matter, are eaſily perſuaded. This ſyſtem favours all 
the paſſions. Why indeed ſhould it her eombated, if it 


be believed that the W e Being. will pardon its 
moſt culpable exceſſes? By what caprice ſhould we re- 
proach ourſelves with faults which our ſovereign judge 


would look upon without. mm 2 Ought our 
conſciences to be more ſevere t 


an he is rend 
not. We can never ſhake off the yoke of a ſalutary 


fear,. without * at the * principles, and 
* 
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vo ſhall then preſerve only ſuch of our virtues as come 
from our inclinations. 7985 ; 
E Solomon ſaid, The fear of the Lord is the beginning of © 
idm: This is a fine thought, becauſe it contains 
| great truths, God is our father, our ſovereign, and 
our judge: thefe are the auguſt and ſacred characters 


which religion gives him, and' thoſe alone which can, 
inſpire all the ſentiments due to the Creator —love, 


gratitude; reſpect, and fear. It is impoſſible for me 
o a moment upon my on weakneſs, and to 
conſider the infinite grandeur and power of the abſo- 


lute Lord of heaven and earth, without being ſtruck. 
with admiration mixed with fear. It is this-reſpetful- 


fear which, with love, forms the ſentiment called piety. 


Without fear, no longer piety, worſhip or prayers. 
Without fear. one may ſpeak of God with eloquence; 


but he is not in our thoughts; and the idea that he 


ſees and judges us every moment of our lives, that 
idea, more ufeful' than all the precepts. of morality, 
cannot have the leaft influence upon our ſecret actions. 
How can ſuch: a thought reſtrain me, or even inte- 
reſt me for a moment, if 1 am little anxious about the 
judgments of God? Let not your Highneſs be dazzled 
with theſe phraſes, which you will hear frequently re- 
peated; — Cod cannot be implacable; he. will not puniſh - 


| evith eternal. pain creatures which he has formed; our 


weakneſſes can only excite his pity 5 his indulgence is as unli- 
mited as his poauer. When theſe common-place philo- 


ſophical expreſſions ſhall be quoted to your Highneſs: 


in a dogmatical and haughty tone,  recolle& the impor- 
tant reſult. of this chapter. Think, that to take from 
men the fear of eternal puniſhment, is to free them. 
from the only reſtraint which can withhold them from 
vice; and that it is as contrary to the intereſt of mora- 
lity, whether a man be a materialiſt, or that he believe 
the God which exiſts always indulgent to crimes, and 

If a God exift, crimes muft be puniſhed, and virtue re- 
warded; therefore the ſoul muſt be immortal. for it fre- 
quently happens, that in this life, vice is triumphant, and. 


virtue 
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virtue oppre fed. — Philoſophers cannot deny that virtue 
is often wretched and in obſcurity,. and they agree that 
God has reſerved for it eternal rewards ; but they 
maintain that vice' is always puniſhed upon earth, and 
that conſequently the juſtice of God is ſatisfied, 
Remorſe, ſay they, is the only hell of the wicked, I re- 
commend particularly to your Highneſs, to preſerve 
yourſelf from that dangerous enthuſiaſm, with which 
an idea apparently hardy, new, and brilliant, infpires 
ſuperficial minds. If you wiſh to preſerve a ſound taſte 
and juſt judgment, reflect before you can run into ad- 
miration, without which you will frequently admire 
monſters and follies. Conſult always your reaſon; 
which will tell you that it is not true that remorſe is the 
only hell of the wicked, It is very true that conſcience 


reproaches us with our faults, and that, in general, the 


vicious man is wretched : but, as it has already been 


Temarked; by force of repelling remorſe, and reſiſting 
its threatening voice, one may in the end become free | 


from it, and taſte with joy the fruit of crimes. Let 
' magiſtrates be conſulted, judges who, in the courſe of 
their uſeful but painful career, have examined ſo many 
culprits ; hear what they have to fay. They will all 


tell you, that great profligates are inacceſſible to re- 
morſe ; — and that muſt be the caſe. The mam who 
only feels a temptation to commit a crime is already a 


monſter, a perverſe being, who neither admits religion 


nor natural law, and who looks upon the principles of 


morality as ſo many prejudices; yet an involuntary 
horror ſtill reſtrains him. His depraved mind, in ſpite 
of himſelf, furniſhes him with reaſonings which encow 
rage him: but, however corrupted he may be, he is 
not in the habit of committing erimes, and in that 
ſtate he cannot eſcape the remorſe that purſues. him. 
In vain does he look upon it as a ſpeeies of folly, as a 
weaknels; in vain does he drive it from his conſcience, 


or hold it in contempt ; he 1s be Fet and torn by it : he 


cannot flifle that formidable voice, which cries, at eve- 
ry inſtant, from the bottom of his heart, Thy hands 
are yet innocent! bat wilt thou do? —Wik 
PAL | thou 
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| thou have the hardineſs to conſummate the crime. This 


idea chills his ſoul—frightens him: it ſuſpends his 


ſleep, or preſents itſelf in his dreams. It is then in 
reality that his criminal and combated ſoul feels all the 


torments of hell: it is then that he would cry out, O 
virtue! haſt thou ever impoſed ſacrifices whoſe pain is 
to be compared to the dreadful torments which I ſuffer 


by giving myſelf up to vice ?—At length he triumphs 


over remorſe, over fears, pity and nature. All is over 
— he is determined. That day—at that hour, the 
victim will fall under his ſtrokes. He has paſſed from 


| temptation to a fixed and determined reſolution. Aban- 


doned from that moment by Heaven, he is a tyger 


' thirſty of blood, who yields to his ferocious inſtinct.— 
The fatal hour arrives What blood will be ſpilled ?— 


Perhaps that of a wife! of a virtuous and faithful 


wife !-——O Heaven! what a crime Has it ever 


been committed. Ves, even in this age: and ſuch 
were the horrid conſequences of an Incredulity which is 


called Philoſophy, and of a paſſion called, by Philoſo- 


phers, an Amiable Weakneſs—irreligion and love :— 
execrable example of the exceſſes which an unpetuous 


paſſion united to atheiſm may lead. | 
In the profound darkneſs of night, the monſter, 


armed with a poignard, haſtens his ſteps towards the 


unfortunate woman who will wake but in death; and 
this from the object of her affections, from the father 
of her children! The aſſaſſin arrives, advances, ap- 
proaches the bed of his victim: in this horrid moment 
he ſnudders; his reſolution is ſhaken ; but it is the laſt 
time he will be afraid to commit a crime, that a crime 


will make him tremble ! When he has once given the 


firſt blow, he will redouble it without trembling ® ; an 
by kent rage ſucceeding to terror will for ever 
deſtroy pity and remorſe in his atrocious ſoul. After 


having committed a like deed, this villain has nothing 


| * There is no inſtance of an aſſaſſin having abandoned 
his deſign, or having ſhewn a ſign of horror, emotion, or 


pity, after having Ziven the ficſt ſtroke. 
5 | | f | more. 


4 


more in common with feeling beings; he is no longer | 
man; he has changed his nature. Ever after a ſtran- | 
ger to humanity, and incapable of repentance, if he | 


acquire a eertitude that his crime will not be diſco. 
vered, he will remain unconeerned ; and deſpiſing real 
happinefs, which 1s only given to virtue, he will enjoy 
the favours of fortune, and taſte freely of pleaſure; 
he will believe himſelf to be happy, and he will live at 


leaſt unpuniſhed. Such was the deſtiny of the famous 


criminal, the ö“ de Gange, who committed the moſt 


| horrid crimes with as much reflection and coolneſs as | 


obſtinacy. | 


He was a prieſt, and attempted 10 vain to corrupt 
his brother's wife. Not having been able to ſucceed 


he poiſoned her, after having ſtrove to aſſaſſinate her at 


ifferent times during two days. He afterwards went 


abroad; where, having changed his name and become 


an apoſtate, he lived many years unknown, . peaceably, 
and protected by a princeſs, who, deceived by a ſup- 
poſed name, and ſeduced by ſhining talents, placed in 


atrocious hands a dear and only fon! In this houſe he 


mixed with ſociety, which was enlivened by his chear- 
fulneſs and wit. He enjoyed a perfect ſtate of health, 
and always diſcovered an equality of temper. It is 
impoſſible to feign for whole years this diſpoſition of 
mind. He was not only free from remorſe, but he 
was arrived at ſuch an exceſs of perverſity, that he on- 
ly conſidered his crimes as the natural effect of great 

aſions. One circumſtance of life leaves no doubt of 
8 in this reſpect. He had found means to 
in the heart of a young lady of diſtinguiſhed rank. 


He wiſhed to marry her, but the inequality of his birth 


was made an objection. He then thought to overcome 


every obſtacle by declaring his real name, and, with all 


the confidence and audacity of profligacy never before 


heard of, he had the impudence to utter theſe terrible 
words, I am the unhappy Abbe de Gange. The horror 
| Which be inſpired confounded him; he had not been 


* Cauſes Clebres. _ | 
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able to ſuppoſe it ; it was impoſſible for him to conceive 


| it. It appears to me, that there are few circumſtances 


as ſtriking as this is, and which otherwiſe demonſtrate 
better, how uſeleſs greatneſs of underſtanding and 
knowledge are to a depraved foul, and how abſurd all 
calculations are in ſuch caſes. x | 
This was a profligate who had no idea either of re- 
morſe or crime. Can it be believed that the execrable 
Brinvilliers was leſs ſuſceptible of remorſe, when ſhe 
went daily, under the veil of charity, to the hoſpitals, 


to try the force of her poiſons upon the ſicx Re- 
morſe does not enter into infernal ſouls, or rather it is 


for ever baniſhed from them * ; therefore remorſe is not 
the only puniſhment of the wicked : and if it were true, 


which undoubtedly it is not, that in general profligates 


were ſuſceptible of it, that murderers and highwaymen 
had, after every aſſaſſination, a diſtracting remorſe, one 
example to the contrary would be ſufficient to convince 
us that the phraſe, Remor/e is the only hell of the wicked, 
is a philoſophical ſentence, as falſe as it is dangerous. 
Great erimes change entirely the nature of man, and. 


W deprive him of the poſſibility of feeling compunctiom. 


Great neglect of duty, if it did not corrupt the heart, 
or if it be accompanied by diſhonourable circumſtances, 
expoſes him to eternal remorſe. But if this negle& do 
not draw upon him public contempt, modern philoſo- 
phy will furniſh him with arguments which will place- 
him out of the reach of repentance. Philoſophers 
have greatly preached up beneficence; but they have all 
painted love and its errors as amiable and even intergſting 
weakneſſes. When men are authorized to give way to 
the moſt feducing and dangerous of all the paſſions, 
they may be equally corrupted and pleaſed. © One 
may write modeſtly and think evilly; but. can. virtue. 


*I do. not conclude from this that the wicked can be 


happy : they are for ever deprived of happineſs, and 


even of that tranquillity which belongs to innocence only. 
But J maintain that, deprived of every ſentiment of hu- 
manity, they cannot fel temarſe, and that conſequently, 
when they eſcape the laws, they live unpuniſned. BA 
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be repreſented under diſordered images? If there 
be a becomingneſs i in converſation, is it not much 
more rigid in writing? It is no longer a ſound, a 
rapid deſcription, it is a licentious and durable paint- 
ing. Pagan philoſophers would have thought their 
leſſons degraded by the admiſſion of voluptuous 


images; and in an enlightened age, in pretending 


to inſtruc, ſhall all reſerve be Tuben off? What a 


rock for youth ! When a young man once gives 


himſelf up to voluptuouſneſs, every duty will ſoon 
become neglected and violated. What talents bu- 


E * ried in the carth! what fortunes diſſipated! and fre- 


quently, what injuſtice and murders are the dreadful 
conſequences of diſordered youth! Therefore the 
authors who contribute to theſe by their licentious 
writings, are the ſcourges of ſociety *.” 

And this is an accuſation which modern pretended 


philoſophers will never be able to clear themſelves from 
in the eyes of reaſonable and impartial perſons. The 
licence of their works muſt take from them even the 
. maſk of philoſoph- ; at leaſt if one underſtand by this 
word the love of wiſdom, that is, of order, decency, 
and good morals. What are in fact all the philoſophi- 
cal works of the age upon morality ?—Monſtrous pro- 
ductions, which cannot do otherwiſe than inflame and 
lead into error the ardent imagination of youth. What 
well-informed mother, what father of a family, would 
dare to permit their children to read them? The fol- 
lowing are the titles of the moſt celebrated of thefe 
works: Les Dialogues des Morts de Fontenelle; a work 
full of pernicious principles, and of which almoſt all 
the conſequenees immediately tend to the deſtruction 
of morals—Les Lettres Perſannes, where the like live- 
ly deſeriptions and licentious details are found—The 
book intitled De L' Eſprit is in this reſpect ſtill more 
reprehenfible, as well as for the morals it contains 
a 2. and all the little philoſophical. tales of this na- 


* I Abbe Gauchat, vol. Xii. Lettre ſor les Lettres 
Perſannes. | e | 


ture 
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ture The new Heloiſe—Hiftoire pbilgſophique de I Eta- 
te Gl fement des Enroptens dans les Indes, &c &. . 
ch Theſe are the moral works which have procured 
a their reſpective authors the reputations of philoſopher 
at- and ſage. Let us add, that theſe ſame ſages have ſtill 
cir ¶ compoſed many other works, ſo licentious, that it is 
"us not poſſible for me to quote you the titles of them. 
ng ll Thoſe who give the name of philoſophers to ſuch peo- 
t a ple, muſt, by a neceſſary conſequence, have no eſteem 
ves for morals; therefore the partiſans and admirers of 
On modern philoſophy are, in general, ſeen to adopt all- 
2u- Il the falſe maxims which ſeem to juſtify the errors of 
re- love. When ſuch opinions are propagated, all the 
ful diſorders which come from ſo dangerous a paſſion cauſe 
he no remorſe to thoſe who abandon themſelves to it, un- 
2us leſs extraordinary 1.1prudences produce public and tra- 
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gical ſcenes. . | 
led Vet infidelity, perjury, perfidy, adultery, are real 
om crimes; and fince they are ſo frequently committed 


he without remorſe, it muſt be believed that either they 
the merit no puniſhment, or that they will be puniſhed in 
his another life. Love, without doubt, does not inſpire 
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ey, weak minds, which it governs, with remorſe. Peo- | 
hi- ple eaſily perſuade themſelves that this paſſion, which | | 
ro- Wl owes its violence to an ardent and diſſolute imaginati- — 
nd on, is an irreſiſtible inclination ; that to combat it, is to = 


nat with to deceive nature it/elf ; that it is always juſtified 
uld / ite exceſſes, and that then it becomes an intere/ting and 
ol- WY reſpectable weakneſs. Such is the Enowledge that modern 
efe Bl philoſophy has communicated to ſociety !—Tt was ne- 

"rk ceſſary to diffuſe theſe pernicious opinions, in order to 
all eſtabliſh the ſyſtem of which they are the baſis. I 
ion will lay immediately before your Highneſs this mon- 
ve - ſtrous ſyſtem. To bring it forth, to unveil it, is to 
'be deſtroy it. 3 5 


"720 * This monſtrous work, wherein Heaven, morals, and 
hs, poten{ates, are equally inſulted, contains a detail of the 
ayaderes, whoſe inconceivable licentiouſneſs has diſgufted 
25 perſons the leaſt delicate upon this ſubj-&, 
r 
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or THE CONVERSION OF GREAT PRO 
FLIGATES. 


"PM ſource of truth, rehgion, is not leſs 
ſublime in its ſacred tencts than in its precepts. 5 
tells us, that Prometheus ſtole fire from heaven; 
ingenious emblem, which repreſents to us a mortal ani- 
mated by a ſuperior and divine ſpirit. Religion gives 
us this ſupernatural intelligence. Guided by its eeleſ- 
tial light, we are able to explain thofe contradictions 
and ſingular appearances found in man: phenomena 
incomprehenſible to human reaſon, whoſe caufes, me- 
taphyſies and philoſophy will never develop. 

We have ſeen, in the preceeding chapter, that the 
man who has committed an attrocious crime, becomes, 
by that action, incapable of feeling remorſe. Never- 
theleſs ſome profligates, touched with a lively repent- 
ance, have been obſerved to give indubitable proofs of 
it, There is found in Les Cauſes Celebres, an example 
of this kind, as ſingular as it is ſtriking :—A man had 

committed a premeditated and deliberate murder, ac- 

; companied with horrid circumſtances. Na trace of his 
crime remained. The wretch, by a juridical depoſi- 
tion, charged another with this very crime, and de- 
clared'that he had been an eye-witneſs of it. Many 
ſuborned evidences gave to this calumny the greateſt 
importance: the accuſer and the accuſed were put into 
priſon, and at length it was decided that the firſt ſhould 
be put to the rack. He ſupported it with an unſhaken 
courage, and conſtantly perſiſted in his firſt depoſition. 
He was then ſet at liberty, and the innocent man was 
going to be condemned to death; when, all on a ſud- 
den, the aſſaſſin deſired to be conducted into the pre- 
ſence of the Judges, and there he declared that he * 

t 
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che only author of the crime. He threw himſelf at the 
feet of him whom he accuſed, and bathed them with 
tears; he flattered himſelf, he ſaid, that by delivering 
himſelf up to a voluntary death, and to the puniſhment 
which his offences merited, the God of mercy would 
be pleaſed to pardon. him. On the morrow, before he 
was led to. execution, he dictated his laſt will, ſhewed 
the ſame piety, the ſame repentance, and expired with 
theſe ſentiments *. It is to be remarked, that this 
man was of a ftrong and vigorous conſtitution ; that 
not only the tortures had not endangered his life, but 
that rang was not even crippled by them; and that he 
was no ſooner diſengaged from the cord of the rack 
than he retracted. What cauſe then was able to pro- 
duce ſo immediate a change, ſo. ſudden and ſurpriſing . 
a revolution? This monſter, ſtained with the blood of 
his friend (for ſuch was his firſt offence) had meditated 
and executed this aſſaſſination with as much reflection 
as coolneſs ; he had calumniated innocence with an un- 
heard-of audacity, in many confrontations: and, after 
having borne the tortures of the rack, triumphed over 
pain, convinced his: judges, inſured his life, and ob- 
tained his liberty, he had, only one deſire, that of ex-. 
piating his crimes to the utmoſt of his power! His 
ſoul became at once ſuſceptible of impreſſions which 
were the moſt foreign to thoſe it had ever before felt, 
of pity, of juſtice, and of repentance A moment 
before, he ſuffered, with a ferocious intrepidity, the 
moſt frightful torments to ſave his life, and deſtroy an 
innocent man; and then voluntarily devoted himſelf to 
death, ſhame, and the moſt dreadful of all torments, to 


| juſtify and preſerve innocence | 


It is not in the human heart that the cauſe of this 
ſurpriſing revolution muſt be ſought for; a power muft 
here be acknowledged, which alone has the right of 
abrogating the laws which it has made; the miracu- 
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Jous elfe dds of grace — be 8 ; ee whey. God 


« aQs according to the laws and ordinary courſe of 


c his providence, he keeps, or appears to keep, mea- 


„ ſures in ſupernatural as well as in natural order, he 


& reconciles himſelf to our weakneſs ; for he does not 
«© make ſaints ina moment, he ſanctifies them by little 


“ and little, and ſometimes by an inſenſible progreſs; ; 


% and conducts them ſtep by ſtep, till the perfection 


( of Holineſs be conſummated. But when he acts 
4 ſovereignly, as God, he does not ſubject himſelf in 
4 this manner; he does not prepare the object which 


< js to ſerve as the baſis of his action *.” 

It would be equally preſumptive and uſclefs to ftrive 
to penetrate the motives which can determine the Su- 
preme Being to beſtow the precious gift of his grace on 


the unnatural heart of an aſſaſſin. Perhaps the profli- 
gate, of whom I have juſt ſpoken, did ſome meritori- 


ous action in the eyes of. God, before he committed the 
crime; or perhaps God reformed the heart of this mur- 


derer, to fave a juſt man ready to periſh : however this 


may be, it is ſufficient for us to know, that examples 
of this kind, although rare, have exiſted in every age; 
that at all times thefe ſudden revolutions have happened, 
which appear contrary, to nature, as in fact they are; 


and that ſuch characters or incidents could! not be ſup- 


ported in a work of imagination. oF 
I repeat, that one may ke that which appears ex- 


traordinary, and that one is diſguſted with that which 


appears impoſſible; the moſt profound knowledge of 


the human heart, far from enabling us to explain ſuch 


phænomena, ſerves only to render them ſtill more in- 
comprehenſible. That which reflection and philoſophy 


cannot penetrate, religion teaches and unveils to us; 
fo that in ſuppoſing, which cannot be, that there exiſt- 


ed an unbeliever, who, deprived of paſſions and par- 
tiality, had made a ſerious ſtudy of religion, this unbe- 
liever would be at leaſt obliged to declare, that all the 
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ideas of philoſophers upon human nature, leave us in 
a profound ignorance of the moſt intereſting objects; 
and that the Evangeliſts alone explain, in a ſublime and 
ſatisfactory manner, the difficulties which ancient and 
modern philoſophy have never been able to reſolve, in 
the great number of ſyſtems which they have created. 

I will preſent to your Highneſs, in the following chap- 
ter, new proofs of this important truth. 29% *N 
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Or GRACE; AND OF SPIRITUAL | 8L1NDNESS. 1 


0 NE "UM eſpecially renders incredulity Ta th | 


condemnable and ridiculous in my eyes; it is the little 
-aſtoniſhment cauſed to an unbeliever by phænomena 
which can neither be explained nor doubted of, and at 
the ſame time the extreme diſdain that he affects for 
perſons who are convinced of the truth of religion. — 
„I can only believe,” fays an infidel, that which T 


clearly conceive... Why ſhould God: require a ſacri- 


fice of the reaſon he — given me? If religion be not 
an human invention, ought it not to have ſtriking cha- 


racters, Which ſhould make the truth of it known ? If 
theſe proofs exiſted, and that it were impoſſible for me 


to comprehend their force, could God puniſh me be- 
cauſe J wanted penetration and underſtanding ?”—Tt 
is very edſy to anſwer this queſtion. The ignorant, the 


1nfidel, and the learned, are equally obliged to believe 


the reality of many things which the human mind will 
never conceive. God does not therefore require the 
facrifice of our reaſon, when he gives us to underſtand 
that it can neither judge of, nor comprehend him; 
ſince upon the leaſt important objects we perceive every 

day how much our intellects are confined. Religion 
has all the characters of truth which can convince a ſin- 
cere and reaſonable man. Its proofs exiſt, are ſolid 
and ſtriking: without an extenſive underſtanding one 
eaſily conceives their whole force. Uprightneſs and a 
love of truth alone are neceſſary to be a chriſtian.” God 
looks without indignation upon ignorance and folly ; 
he puniſhes obſtinacy, pride, and inſincerity only; eſ- 


pecially when vices are united to intuitive knowledge 


and to talents. Whoever ſnall have made Holy Writ 
their ſtudy, will never entertain a doubt of the — 
of revelation: this knowledge ought to ſatisfy us, it is 


the 


(87 }) 
the only uſeful one that we can poſſeſs.. Aſſured of 
the truth of religion, what does the not being able to 
comprehend its myſteries ſignify to us? I am much 
leſs Carvriſed not to be able to conceive the Trinity, 
than I am to ſee many philoſophers ſeek in vain the 
cauſes of the properties of the load-ſtone. The infidel 
would wiſh that evangelical truths were geometricall, 
demonſtrated. _ | „„ 

If ſuch were the degree of their evidence, the liberty 

iven to man would be only a chimera; having no 
| Ec a poſſibility of blinding himſelf, he would do 

without merit all that faith can inſpire to thoſe which 
it ſanctifies. God, in creating man free, muſt, by a 
neceſſary conſequence, have left him the power of pene- 
trating or of rejecting truth, of depraving himſelf by 
falſe calculations, or of reſiſting illuſions. It is this 
liberty which gives to virtue a right to rewards, and 
which is the cauſe that vice, and frequently even error, 
ought to be puniſhed. | LE» 

'The impious, who defpiſe religion only becauſe they 
do not underſtand it, are as culpable as they are fooliſh, 
They know, without doubt, that men of ſuperior ge- 
nius and profound erudition, have always been con- 
vinced of the truth of religion. They cannot then 
imagine that ſuch men have ſuffered themſelves to be 
dazzled by frivolous proofs or contemptible arguments. 
It is well worth while to examine thoroughly a thing of 
this importance; but to remain, with reſpe& to it, in 
a voluntary ignorance, by. taking the part of incredu- 
lity, is the height of ſtupidity and depravation. 

Man was created free ; but, ſince the fall of Adam, 
he has been more diſpoſed to evil than inclined to good; 
yet he may ſtill, although fallen from his primitive 
greatneſs, perceive all the value of virtue; and, by the 
force of his reaſon and knowledge, decide in its favour, 
and triumph over thoſe paſſions which alienate hira from 
it. But in all that immediately concerns falvation, his 
liberty would not be ſufficient, he wants the help of 
grace. A juſt mind, and ſelf love well underſtood, are 
all that are neceſſary to be what the world calls an up- 
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Tight man; while ſaints and the ele& have need of 
ſupernatural virtue. If man have not this virtue in 
him, he may have the merit of wiſfliing and praying 
for it; and then, if his life be pure, and his prayers 
ardent, it will be granted to him. God does not refuſe 
his grace to thoſe who have a real deſire to obtain it, 
and frequently he infuſes it into hearts which appear 
leaſt ſuſceptible of receiving it. | 

We are ſo diſſipated and little capable of reflection, 


that the things of the world the molt wonderful in them- 


ſelves, and the moſt incomprehenſible, do not affect us 
if they be repeated. It is thus that we ſee every day, 
- without aſtoniſhment, miraculous effects of grace, — 
People are ſeen to paſs from licentiouſneſs to auſterity ; 
others, who, after having.doubted all their lives, change 

in a moment their ſentiments and diſpoſitions. I knew 
a man of great ſenſe and very high character, whoſe 


.converſien was brought about by a ſingle word. He 


. vas yet in the age of the paſſions; he had never poſſeſſed 
the leaſt principle of religion; and he prided himſelf 
upon being an atheiſt. One day, in the preſence of 
an eccleſiaſtic, equally diſtinguiſhed by his eminent 
virtues and talents, he affected to brave all decorum, 
which ought at that inſtant to have conſtrained him to 
-have held his tongue at leaft ; and, after having given 
a detail of his ſentiments and opinions, he ironically 


5 added, that, according to every appearance, he ſhould 


never be converted. Ah, exclaimed the eccleſiaſtic, 
who till then had been filent, if you could yet hope !— 
Hie ſaid no more, he got up and went out. But theſe 
words made a deep impreſſion upon the heart of the 
atheift : he had no difficulty to comprehend their ener- 
getic meaning; he felt himſelf moved and affected; a 
crowd of new reffections preſented themſelves to his 
mind; he longed to fee and converſe again with the 
man who had produced in him ſo ſtrange a revolution. 
*The next day be even went in ſearch of him ; he opened 
to him his heart, aſked his advice, hearkened to him 
with attention, with eagerneſs ; and from that moment 


renounced for ever the vain ſophiſms of a falfe philofo- 


e 


4 


phy. Such is the power of grace, it can produce in à 


moment the moſt ſurpriſing metamorphoſes, and its 
effects will for ever confound the incredulous obſerver, 


who ſhall be acquainted with the human heart. 
& Tt is an inconteſtable maxim of faich, that who- 


« ſoever violates in a ſingle point the law of God, is 
“ as much deprived of races and is not leſs a ſubject 
1 


1 of reprobation, than if he had violated every part of 
« it, But it would he as abſurd as impious to con- 


“ clude from this, that meaſures are no longer neceſſary 
cc tobe kept when one is once become a finner, For, 


as Saint Auguſtin ſays, the more you violate the 


« commandments of God, the more you make him 
“ your enemy; the return to grace becomes more di- 
« ficult as you increaſe that treafure of anger which 
Saint Paul ſpeaks of; and you ought to expect more 


& puniſhments in a miſerable eternity.—If any prinei- 


&« ples of religion remain with you, they are more 
« than are neceſſary to oblige you- even not to fall : 


ee into fin *.”” 
Let us ſtrive to comprehend all the utility of this 
important tenet. Let us ſuppoſe that three men ex ſt, 


all of them born with violent paſfions and vieious incli- 


nations. Let us again ſuppoſe the firſt to be an atheiſt, 


the ſecond: to be entirely convinced of the truth af 


revelation, and that the third, without having that 
lively and pure faith, has notwithſtanding a fund of re- 


gion, and that he knows the precepts and maxims of 


chriſtianity. It is evident that the atheift, not being 


reſtrained by any power, will give way with tranſport 


to all his paſſions, and fall into the moſt horrid exceſfſesy 


The true chriſtian, enlightened by faith, will reform 


his character and morals. Finally, the third, deprived 
of the happineſs of having a ſincere piety, but never- 
theleſs preſerving ſome principles of religion, will with- 


out doubt 570 aſtray; but, far from abandoning himſelf 


without reſerve to his paſſions, he will combat them 
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frequently, and reproach himſelf with his weakneſſes; 
he will know what repentance and remorſe are; the 
fear of the judgments of God will make him form a 
thouſand virtuous reſolutions ; he will not find in vice 

either agreeableneſs e ; and the hope of return - 


ing to that grace which he has loſt, will preſerve him 
from thoſe ſcandalous errors and tranſports which vio- 
lent paſſions united to irreligion produce. Such, there- 
fore, is the happy influence of that dogma of faith, 
which requires us to believe, that he wwho commits a 
fingle mortal fin, loſes grace, and reduces ny £ to a 
fate of reprobation, and that in this. flate he may 
ill aggravate his ſituation by committing new crimes, 
fince * more he accumulates fin, the more he irritates God, 
renders his return to grace more 1 and prepares 
{ou puniſhments for himſelf *, This dogma alone 
leads the juſt and pious man, who 1s penetrated by = 
to perfection. It is not ſufficient that actions are irre- 
proachable, to preſerve grace; upright intentions, and 
ureneſs of ſoul, are ſtill neceſſary. This tenet, which 
 fanQifies the chriſtian, calls back, reſtrains, and con - 
verts the ſinner. It makes virtue ſublime, and weakens 
the power of vice. What muſt be the reflections of the 
ſinner? Death may ſurpriſe him; if he die in this 
ſtate he is eternally miſerable. This idea imbitters all 
the deceitful pleaſures which ſeduce him; he has not 
- ſufficient courage to ſubdue his inclinations 5 he im- 
plores the aid of Heaven to obtain it; he makes ſacri- 
fices, and does even good actions; he ſighs for his 
errors, and perceives himſelf in ſo violent a ſituation, 
that he is abfolutely obliged to renounce the vicious 
courſes which cauſe him 50 much agitation, fear, and 


Nevertheleſs it muſt be obſerved, that a man, in loſing 
grace, 3 ſometimes rays of ſpiritual light which 
come from God. Grace is properly the knowledge of 
What is good, united to the will and power of inclining to 
it. Spiritual light alone then is not grace, nor is it ſuffi- 
cient for ſ-[vation. Vet the ſinner uo preſerves it is not 
totally abandoned by God. This will be more clearly 
explained at the end of this chapter, SIE; 
N . remorſe. 
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remorſe. What are the precepts of philoſophy, which 
could produce ſuch effects upon weak and vicious men? 


They would be ſought for in vain; and philoſophers 
themſelves agree, that, to repreſs wins; religion i is more 


uſeful than philoſophy could be: but it is not leſs ſo to 


the perfection of virtue, and it is ſtill by the doctrine 


of grace that man arrives at this end. The faithful 


* 


Chriſtian has all theſe to fulſil, without pomp or vanity ; 
he attributes all his-good actions to the force which he 
receives from grace; he knows that humility can alone 
preſerve to him this precious gift; the happineſs: of 
poſſeſſing. it only, inſpires him with a ſoft ſentiment of 
gratitude, and the fear of loſing it makes him modeſt 
and indulgent to thoſe weakneſſes: from which he is 
exempt. It is thus that he is virtuous without pride: 
ſo pure and perfect i is virtue. Do philoſophers, either 


in their whe or conduct, prelent to us: ſuch a 


model? | 

I have already ohieroed to your Highneſs, that che 
Pr and inconſiſtency of the mind and heart, 
which appear ineomprehenſible to philoſophy, are ad- 
mirably explained by faith. It is. certainly inconceiv- 
able that a man, who has been led away by his paſſions, 
does not change his opinion when the errors and incli- 


nations of his youth have left him; When the end of 


life approaches, the idea of annihilation becomes terri> 
ble —inſupportable: the career is almoſt at an end 

another ſtep and it is fulfilled. Man borders upon the 
tomb, which is half open, and finiſhes all. Ah! can the 
atheiſt conſider this deadly proſpect, without horror and 


_ deſpair? Can he ſay to himſelf, with compoſure, I. l 


Joon ceaſe. to exiſt; L. ſhall ſoon fone xx were my mind, ready 
to be annihilated, will ſoon loſe for ever all its faculties ; 1 
muff renounce, without any proſpect of ever enjoying them 
again, not only.the otjefs which are dear to me, but I muſt loſe 
even my affeftions? How happens it that theſe reflec- 
tions, ſo afflicting, do not lead at leaſt to doubt? No- 
body has ever pretended, not even the moſt impious, 
that there were demonſtrative proofs againſt the exiſt- 
.ence * God and the immortality of the ſoul. Incre- 
Ez C 4 dulity 
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dulity i is only founded upon what it calls a great proba» 
bility. But, at an age when the paſſions ceaſe to com- 
bat religion, one ought to perceive how abſurd it is, 
in a thing of ſuch importance, notto take the moſt 
ſure fide. Undeceived from all human illufions, if the 
hope of another life was one, it would be natural to 
adopt it. In old age, religion has no longer a ſacrifice 
to demand: it offers then conſolations and a ſublime 
hope only; it requires nothing painful; it aſſures pre- 
ſent tranquillity, and promiſes immortal happineſs. 
Finally, it is religion only which ean ſoften the bitter- 


| neſs of this epocha of life ; when man, having run his 


rp. vainly regrets the paſt, treniblingly enjoys the 
preſent, and ſees no more what is to come. Religion, 
in this awful moment, re-animates the oppreſſed and 
- humiliated ſoul, and elevates the extinguithed' imagina- 
tion: it ſhews eternity beyond the tomb 5 it diſcovers 
a beneficent God ever ready to forgive, and whoſe in- 
finite bounty is pleaſed to give to him who repents, 
the ſame reward which his juſtice deſtines to innocence.. 
According to theſe reflections, one cannot conceive how 
an old man can be impious; yet more than one exam- 
ple of this has been ſeen. Let us hearken to religion; ; 
that will explain to'us this phenomenon. 
It is an inconteſtible truth that God Ae 
„ fometimes man's underſtanding ; - and, when this ob- 
. 6 ſcurity enters into the order of divine decrees, it is, 
according to faith, an effect of fin, becauſe it is one 
aof the pains with which God puniſhes ſinners. But 
„God, eternal and effential truth, can never be the 
4 author of falſehood : and God, as he is, can never 
« ceaſe to be a faithful God. If he darkens our un- 
— np derſtanding, it is by means of privation, and not of 
« action; it is by w ith-holding his light, and not by 
„ impreſſing us with error; it is by abandoning us to 
our own darkened ſtate, and to the ſuggeſtions of the 
wicked; not by giving us a falſe light. And more- 
« over, according to the opinion of the ſame Saint 


* Auguſtin, whoſe doctrine the council of L'rent has 


14 propoſed to us for à rule i in this particular, one ought. 
66 to 
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« to conclude, that God never darkens men's under-- 
« ſtandings in this life, ſo as to leave them abſolutely, . 
« deprived of the light of his grace, becauſe men would 
fall thereby into an abſolute inability to keep the __ 
« and that it would become impracticable to them: 
. and God, fupremely juſt,. wiſe, and good, never re- 
% quires- of us any thing impoſſible. Therefore — 
« leaves us ſufficient light, if not to walk in the wa 
„ ſalvation; at leaſt to ſeek it; if not to act, at 2 
« to pray; if not to know, at leaſt to doubt. 
« What then does God do to make us fall into dark- 
« neſs and to puniſh us? Nothing elſe than to with- 
et draw himſelf. from us, and to leave us to ourfelves:- 
« God, when we irrirate him, deprives us of the light | 
« of his grace; and it is the loſs of this light which 
©. cauſes. our ſpiritual blindneſs. This blindneſs; thus 
« explained, is the moſt redoubtable effect of the 
« avenging juſtice of God; the moſt rigorous chaltiſe- 2 
* ment᷑ that God can inflict upon ſinners; that which 
&« approaches neareſt to his reprobation; and what: may. 
* be ſaid to be already a reprobation anticipated —- 
The blindneſs into which God permits us to fall, - 
in conſequence of our crimes, is a pure evil without 
% any mixture of good: all the other evils of life are, 
* it is true, chaftiſements of ſin, but theſe are, if we 
6 pleaſe, a means of ſalvation. It is our ilis, 12 : 
Saint Chryſoſtom, . . which purify by afflicting 
&« which chaſtiſe and ſerve us as trials, which a Se 5 
&« to enter again into ourſelves, which detach us from 
« created objects, and force us to return to God. But 
„ blindneſs is a ſteril evil, from which we can reap no 
advantage. far from effacing our fins, it increaſes 
„them; far from ſubduing our hearts, it revalts 
« them; far from appeaſing God, it provokes him to 
„ anger ;—it has all the evil of pain without having the 
<« leaſt ſalutary effet.—Who ought not to be ſeized 
« with terror, on thinking that there is a fin which 
«© God has marked as the laſt limits of bis grace! I 
« ſay, of that grace, without which we can never in- 
* ſure our ſalvation? What is this fin? I cannot be 
C5 | « acquainted 


( 44 ) 


& ted with it. After what number of ſins will 

te it come? It is what 1 am ignorant of. Of what 
e nature, of what ſpecies i is it? Another myſtery for 
«, me, &c *. 


According to chis definition of ſpiritual Bundhieſi, it 


is poſlible to conceive that an old man, upon the brink 
of the grave, may perſiſt in impiety; he is in that ſtate 
of anticipated reprobation which Bourdalou has juſt de- 
ſceribed to us; abandoned by God, left to himſelf, ar- 
rived at the laſt degree:of 8 and ſtupidity, he 
braves eoolly the frightful danger of a miſerable eter- 
nity. A being equally fooliſh and inconceivable, he 


5 unites to capriciouſneſs the moſt extravagant inconſiſt- 


eney; he believes that his ſoul will be diſſolved with 
his body, and he is not willing that his name ſhould 
- periſh he is afraid of death, yet he calmly conſiders 
annihilation: : he has no paſſions nor defires, and he 
renounces hope ! he has that conſummate prudence 
which a long experience neceſſarily gives to old age; 
he is no longer influenced in the affairs of life by ſenti- 


ment or ſeduction; he acts no longer without reflec- 
tion; he calculates calmly before he determines, and 


he chuſes always, without effort, that which appears 
to him to be the moſt prudent and certain: yet, by a 
fatal blindneſs, he makes no uſe of that prudence in 
the only affair which is really important to him. — Age 
deprives him of all appetites and inclinations which reli- 
gion forbids ; what difficulty would be have then in fol- 
. lowing. the laws of that holy religion? and what does 


not he riſk by rejecting them? Darkneſs muſt be very 
profound, to act in this manner againſt ſo preſſing an 


intereſt, at a time when we neither yield to the neceſ- 
Wy nor empire of the paſſions. _ l 


* 3 Sermon far Aveig lemene ſpirituel, em- 


11. du Cai eme. 
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OF ORIGINAL SIN-- 1 
Oki AI Sin has: furniſhed unbelievers witli ll 
the matter of their; moſt. ſpecious declamations. We F i x 
cannot believe, ſay they, that Cod has imprinted upon %% 
innocent babes the ſtain of the ſin of their fathers.— 801} bf 
I confeſs that this myſtery is not. that which appears to 0 | 
me the moſt incomprehenſible... Adam had no children 1 
« „ . a f . 1 . ul 1 
in his ſtate of perfection; he did not become a father | 


until after his fall; and according to the light of reaſon - 
alone it appears natural, that from ſo criminal and cor- 
rupted” a ſource, there could be produced nothing but 
weak, imperfect, and wretched beings.——But what 
would our not. being able to coneeive this myſtery ſig- 
nify to religion? Are we. made to comprehend the 
views and deſigns of the Eternal? However, I do not 
believe that a remark has ever been made, from which 
more conſequences may be dawn in favour of religion 
than this; that every thing which it preſents, repug- | 
nant to human reaſon, relates only to the conduct and - MM 
deſigns of God, and never extends to the precepts 
- which he commands us to obſerve. When God imm . 
poſes on us general laws, theſe laws are conformable, ö 
if not to our inclinations, at leaſt to the conſcienee 


which he has given us, and to the light, of our reaſon. 1 
But even this reaſon teaches us, that we cannot judge 8 
our Creator; therefore all that is relative to his views, ml 
deſigns, and decrees, muſt. be above our underftanding ; it] 
and it is then that man may believe without difficulty [Yi 


that which appears to him.incomprehenſible.—Has not 
your Highneſs found, in your infancy, your inſtitutors 
ſtrange and inconceivable, becauſe you had not under- 
ſtanding ſufficient to penetrate their intentions? How 
many times have we been obliged to anſwer to your 
queſtions, It is impoſſible to give you that explanation 
| 3 


4 
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you are incapable of comprehending an infinity of things 
very ſimple to us, but which you cannot conceive ? You 
have _ enongh to perceive” that yon may implicitly be- 
lieve what we ſay to you, and that you: ought to obey us ; 


- think of your ignorance, weakneſs, and dependance, and 


you will have neither the ridiculous preſumption to pretend 
0 reaſon as well ar æve do, nor the fookſh pride hich: 
 "exciter you to criticiſe and judge of ations which appear to 
yon wn e and unjuſt, only becauſe it is abſolutely impoſſible 
that you'ſhould conceive either their cauſes or their motives. 
Be gad. decile, and ſubmiſſve : theſe are your duties 
Towards us: you cannot negle# them without being guilty: 
of folly and gratitude. If parents and inſtructors can. 
fro thus to children, does not your Highneſs think 
God ſhould more juſtly have a right to hold ſuch 
language to creatures which he has formed? For it is 
poſſible to calculate the intellectual difference between 
' a tutor and the child he brings up: but how can the 
infinite diſtance which muſt exiſt between the ſupreme- 
intelligence of the Creator, and the feeble reaſon of 
man, be meaſured? In giving your Highneſs the _ 
nition 35 piritual blindneſs, and of the dogma ups 
- grace, I have ne. to you, that theſe articles ef 
faith ſerve to our inſtruction upon the cauſes of an infi- 


nity of odd appearances, which are preſented to the 


human mind. One of the greateſt. geniuſes of the laſt 
age has drawn fill more important explanations from 
Original Sin. This chapter, des Penſees de Paſcal, is 
To fine, that I think myſelf obliged to recall to. your 
FHighneſs's attention the 8 8 8 paſſages and moſt 
ſublime ideas of it. 

* « What religion. will teach us our hayolinch and 
© our duty; the weaknefſes which cauſe us to forſake 


« them; the remedies capable of curing them; and 


ic the means of obtaining theſe remedies ? Let us hear 
« what the wiſdom of God, which ſpeaks to us in 


the Chriſtian religion, fays upon * ſubject. It is 


* The * 'nts in the following PIP mark, as in :U 
thoſe which 1 have quoted, other paſſages ſuppreſſed. | 


„ in 
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„ 
ale O man, that thou ſeebeſt in thyſelf” a re- 
medy for thy miſeries;: all thy knowledge can _ 
be to know, that it is not in thyſelf that thou 
find either truth or goodneſs, Philoſophers — 


promiſed them to thee in vain, .'. How. eould: 
they have given remedies for thy evils, fince they 


have not fo much as known them? The principal 


evils are pride, which takes thee from God; and 
concupiſcenee, which attaches thee to tlie carth; 

and they have done little elſe. than: cheriſh one of 
theſe evils at leaſt. If they have giver thee God for 


thy object, it has only been to exereiſe thy pride: 


they have made thee believe that thou art like unto 


him by thy nature; and thoſe who have perceived 
the vanity of this pretenſion, have thrown.thee doun 


Another precipice, in giving thee to underſtand that 
thy nature is like unta that of beaſts. . . . . T have 
formed thee, and I am alone able to tell thee what 


thou art. . . .... I created man holy, innocent, per- 


fect; I filled him with light and underftanding .. . .. 
but he could not ſupport ſo much glory without. 
falling into preſumption. He would fain have mov- 
ed round-his-own center, and have been ind 


dent of my help. He withdrew himſelf from fy 


authority, and, making himſelf equal to me by the 
defire of finding happineſs in his own breaſt, I aban- 


doned him to his will; and, cauſing all the creatures 


which were under his ſubje&ion to revolt againſt him, 


I made them his enemies. . . . The ſenſes, indepen- 


dent of reaſon, and often its maſters, carried him in 
ſearch of pleaſures. Every creature either afflicts, 
tempts, or governs him. . . . This is the preſent 
ſtate of man; the happineſs of his firſt nature {till 
greathy concerns him, and he is overwhelmed by 
the miſery of his ſpiritual bhndneſs. . 
«© Thou mayeft know, from theſe inet 8 lch 
I have explained to thee, the cauſe of many contra- 
ditions which have aſtoniſlied men, and created 
diviſions among them. Obſerve all the movements 
of PR and glory, which the idea of fo many 
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e 
e is not able to A* and judge if their 


* cauſes be in nature. Know then, proud man, what 
a paradox thou art to thyſelf . . If man had ne- 


ver been corrupted he would never have had an idea 
of truth or happineſs: . ... But we have an idea of 


happineſs, and never ſhall be able to attain it: 
we perceive the image of truth, and poſſeſs only 


falſehood; incapable of being abſolutely. ignorant, 


or knowing to a certainty : , ſo-,,manifelt it is, 


that we have been in a ſtate of perfection, from 
which we are unhappily fallen! What is therefore 


to be inferred from ſuch. eagerneſs and impotence, 


if it be not that man has heretofore enjoyed real 
happineſs, of which the ſign and empty traces only 
remain; which he ſtrives in vain to fill up with every 


thing that ſurrounds him, by ſeeking in things ab- 


ſent the conſolation which thoſe preſent do not af- 
ford; and that both one and the other are incapable 
of giving to him, becauſe the immenſe gulph can- 
not be filled up but by an infinite and unchangeable 
object? It is aſtoniſhing, that the moſt unknown 


myſtery to us, that of the tranſmiſſion of original 
ſin, ſhould be a thing without which we can have 
no knowledge of ourſelves! for certainly, there is 
nothing which ſhocks our reaſon more than to ſay, 


« that the ſin of the firſt man has rendered thoſe cul- 
pable which, being ſo far removed from that ſource, 


appear incapable of participating of it... And 
yet, without this maſt. incoraprehenfible of al myſ- 


teries, we are incomprehenſible to. ourſelves.— The 


4 ab) yſs renders the nature of our ſituation more diffi- 


cult to be underſtood; ſo that man is more incom- 


prehenſible without this myſtery, than the myſtery 
itſelf is inconceivable to man. Theſe two ſtates, 
of innocence and corruption, being open, it is im- 


poſſible not to know them. Let us follow our own 
impulſes, obſerve ourſelves, and ſee if we ſhall not 
find among us living characters of both. kinds. 


* Would there be ſo many contradictions in a ſimple 


e ? This duplicity of man is ſo viſible, that 
«© ſome 
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ſome: perſons have thought that we had two fouls; 
a ſimple ſubje& appeared to them incapable of ſuch 
ſudden tranſitions, from an immoderate preſump- 
tion, to a horrid dejection of mind. For my 
part, I confeſs, that the Chriſtian religion no ſoon- 
er diſcovers the principle;. that the nature of man 
is corrupted and fallen from God, than our eyes be- 
come opened fo as to ſee every where the character 
of this truth.. For nature is ſuch, that it marks 
every where the loſs of God, both in and out of 


man. Under this divine knowledge what have men 


been able to do, except to elevate - themſelves, by 


the interior ſentiment which remains with them of 
their paſt greatneſs; or to abaſe. themſelves, by the 
conſideration of their prefent weakneſs ? for not ſee- 


ing truth entirely, they could not arrive at perfect 


virtue. . They could not ſhun both pride and 
idleneſs, which are the two ſources of every vice 


If they knew the excellence of man, they were ig- 


norant of his corruption ; ſo that they avoided. idle- 


neſs, but loſt themſelves in pride: and'if they dif- 
covered the infirmities of nature, they did not know 
its dignity : they might well avoid vanity, but it was 


by precipitating themſelves into deſpair. ——Hence 
come the different ſects of Stoiĩes and Epicureans, of 
Dogmatiſts, Academicians, &c. The Chriſtian re- 


ligion only has been able to remove theſe two vices 


It teaches the juſt, which it raiſes to the 


participation of divinity itſelf, that, in this elevated 


ſtate, the ſource of all corruption is ſtill within 


them ; which renders them, during life, ſubje& to 
error, miſery, fin, and death. Tt announces to 
the moſt impious, that they are ſuſceptible of their 
Redeemer's grace. Thus cauſing thoſe to tremble 
whom it juſtifies, and conſoling thoſe whom it con- 
demns, it tempers, with. ſo much juſtneſs, fear with 
hope, by that double capacity which is common to 
all, of grace and fin, which 1t abaſes infinitely more 
than reaſon alone can do, but without cauſing de- 
ſpair ; and it elevates much more than pride, but 


„ without 


5 


| 


t 9 


e without cauſing vanity; making it clearly appear, 
« that being alone exempt from vice and error, it has 


cc an excluſive right to inſtru and correct mankind 


. » Philoſophers did not preſcribe ſentiments pro- 
9 to the two ſtates; they inſpired ideas 
C ſimply of greatneſs and meanneſs ; the former is not 
« {the ſtate of man, and the latter is as little ſo 
„ No perſon is fo happy, reaſonable, virtuous; and 


4% amiable, as a true Chriſtian... With what little pride 


C does a Chriſtian. believe himſelf united to God! 
% with how little abjection does he equal himſelf to the. 
« worms of the earth! Who can therefore refuſe to: 
. believe and adore this celeſtial light ? Is it not moſt 
6 clear that we perceive in ourſelves ineffaceable cha- 
4 racters of excellence ? and is it not equally true that 


6 e experience, every hour, the effects of our deplo-— 


c rable condition? What, therefore, does this chaos, . 
« and monſtrous confuſion, too powerful to be reſiſted, 


4 announce to us, if it be not the truth of theſe two. 


« ſtates ? 

Let us ſuppoſe the wiſeſt and moſt 3 pagan phi- 
loſopher, that Socrates had been able to underſtand this- 
reaſoning : if he bad not been enlightened by grace, 


he would at leaſt have conhidered. this explanation of” 


the nature of man, as a ſyſtem a thouſand times more 
ſat isfactory and uſeful than all the vain n pro- 


duced oy philoſophy. 


* Penſées de Pafcal. 


CHAP. 


„ * 
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OF SIE MYSTERIES. 


* myſteries of religion, having no * 
but to the conduct and intentions of God, muſt be 
above all human underſtanding: and in truth they are 
| incomprehenſi ble, but they are auguſt and affecting; 
they tend in general to inſpire men with the love and 
gratitude + due to the Redeemer of mankind ; to the 
unſpotted victim who devoted himſelf for our ſalvation. 
This venerable character belongs only to true religion. 
Pagan tredulity produced no effect but in the imagina- 
tion ; and the indecent abſurdity of fable could not 
but overturn all the principles of morality, and corrupt 
manners. The faith of a- Chriſtian acts only upon 
the heart ;- it makes its piety a ſublime and tender ſenti- 
ment; it repreſents the Supreme Being in the ſacred 
and beldved characters of a Father and Deliverer; it 
unites us cloſely with God, by the moſt auguſt of all 
the ſacraments, which makes the religious man the 
temple even of the divinity. 

Every religion promiſes to virtue eternal rewards in- 
anoikes life; but the Chriſtian religion is the 2 
one which has promiſed to man an happineſs worthy of 
an immortal and ſuſceptible foul. The form of man's 
body, of that mortal ſpoil which he muſt ane day quit, 
is certainly not that which diſtinguiſhes him from ani- 
mals; therefore it is evidently a falſe religion, which 
only promiſes him for recompence, after this life, the 
pleaſures of the ſenſes. According to this ſingle re- 
flection I diſcover eaſily in Mahomet an impoſtor; who. 
is equally ignorant of the dignity of man, and of the 
happineſs which is proper for him. Other impoſtors 
have promiſed, to groſs and ferocious people, that the 
thould enjoy after death the cruel pleaſure of — 


ing cheir enemies an eternal W * 


” 


a) #2 
Elyſian fields of the wha. 1 were, without doubt, ereat- 


ed by a more lively an 
ſhades, for ever deprived of paſſions and defires, walked: 
in groves perpetually verdant, and amuſed themſelves 
in peace. This is the monotonous deſcription of ſoft 


leifure and repoſe, and not of felicity. It is upon 


earth that man ought to ſeek for repoſe, inſtead of hap- 
| e which he cannot find there; it is upon earth that 

he ought to moderate his deſires, becauſe nothing can 
ſatisfy them: finally, it is there that reaſon preſeribes 
to him not to love to exceſs any created object, ſince 
every paſſionate attachment, even the moſt inte 


is for him an inexhauſtible ſource: of mortal inquietudes 


and devouring pains. Nevertheleſs, it is not in vain 
that the Creator has given him that active ſenſibility 
. which he 1s inceſſantly obliged to ſuppreſs. The mo- 
ments of lively and tranſient happineſs which it procures, 
give him at leaſt an idea of real felicity.. He perceives 


that the power alone of loving can produce it: but will 


it be by a paſſionate attachment to frail and imperfe& 
_creatures like himſelf; and with the frightful certainty 
of being ſooner or later ſeparated from them by death 


—and for ever?—Certainly no. To. love with ardour, 


with tranſport, and yet without inquietude and jealou- 
ſy; to find in the object of one's love the only model 
of perfection; to ſee it at the height of glory, and abſo- 
lute ſovereign of all that exiſts: this is the raviſhing 
and ſublime idea of ſupreme felicity; and ſuch is the 
eternal dee which religion promiſes tovirtue. O you, 


who alone deſerve to be confulted upon the nature of 


happineſs made for man; you who alone. have a right 


to conceive and define it: ſuſceptible fouls, do not 
theſe divine promiſes fulſil all the wiſhes you can form? 


Could it be poſſible that you ſhould not be attracted by 


a religion which gives you ſuch hopes: For my part, 


J find in the deſeription of eternal happineſs all that can 
charm the mind, exalt the imagination, and affect the 


heart. Alas, if God deigns to pardon me my weak - 


neſſes and faults, the inſtant my ſoul-ſhall be diſengag- 


ed from its terreſtrial bondage, I ſhall be ſtruck with 


wiſe imagination. The happy 


e , ma 
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the piercing and unclouded light of truth ! That in- 
ind * As to. man, that deſire of inſtruction which 
weak human knowledge irritates without ſatisfying, 
that eager curioſity will be fully gratified ; I ſhall 
know all, comprehend all; there will be no more enig- 
mas, obſcurities, or myſteries for me; my exiſtence 
being thus become immortal, my genius will extend 
itſelf, and embrace infinity, Pure and divine 
pleaſures, if I cannot yet enjoy you, I can at leaſt con- 
ceive what your nature is; you are only the pleaſures 
of the mind! But how ſhall I comprehend, how ſhall 
I repreſent, in its fulleſt extent, this inexpreſſible hap- 
pineſs which the immortal ſoul will enjoy? the ſoul, 
purified and diſengaged from its vicious inclinations, 
and ſelf-created: paſſions ; that ſoul whoſe energy will 
be proportioned to its boundleſs duration | ſhall ſee 
the Creator of heaven and the univerſe; the ſource 
and model of true perfection: I ſhall be capable of be- 
ing inſpired with all the affection, gratitude and admi- 
ration that are due to him; I ſhall be encompaſſed by 
his ſupreme glory 3 IT ſhall love with an ardor of which 
it is impoſſible we can have a juſt. idea: becauſe we 
have loved weak, changeable, imperfe& and. periſhable 
beings only: my love of God will be, like himſelf, 
immutable, eternal, and infinite; and this love will be 
the foundation of my glory, as well as my happi- 
neſs! Fear and conflicts will be no more; I fhall 
love ſecurely, paſſionately, and for ever The 
| 6% which promiſes. me ſuch recompenſes is cer- 
tainly the true religion! Reaſon would be ſatisfied 
with this one proof. All other religions have promiſed 
pleaſures only, independent of the ſoul, or repoſe ; he 
who formed the heart of man could alone diſcover to 
him the ſource and image of true felicity. When he 
informs me of my deſtiny, I know the voice of my 
Creator; he promiſes me the only good which can ful- 
fil and ſatisfy the deſire of my foul, 3 
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© REFLECTIONS UPON THE CREATION, AND UPON: 
RS) PROVIDENCE» | 


I AM going to preſent to your Highueſs a ſeries 
of reflections which, perhaps, will appear to be whim- 


ically connected; but it was ſo they preſented them- 


| ſelves to my mind, in a fituation which will never be 
effaced from it. Above twelve years ago, as I was 
travelling in a foreign country, one evening, near the 
end of che month of July, I was going, according to, 
cuſtom, before I went to bed, to make notes in my 
journal, but it was impoſſible for me to write. I had 
in the courſe of the day admired a multitude of ſur- 
priſing objects, of celebrated monuments; the recol- 


lection of theſe maſter- pieces of art excited in me a 


crowd of new reflections, but in ſo confuſed a manner 
that I could neither reduce them to order nor deſcribe 
them; and in other reſpects the ſtate of my mind ſtill 


added to the confuſion of my ideas. I had that very 


day received advices which, without afflicting me, agi- 
tated me violently. My heart and mind equally afſect- 
ed, and by objects which had no kind . connection 
between them, my ideas croſſed and embarraſſed each 
other, were greatly diſordered; and I found myſelf in 
a painful ſituation, much reſembling. that of a deli- 
rium. At length I aroſe, left my chamber, and went 
upon a: great. terrace which overlooked the ſea. The 
gentle ſwell of the ſea, the ſerenity of the air, the pro- 
found calmneſs of the night,. produced in me ſenſations 


which I had never before experienced: I felt myſelf 


agitated, and more diſpoſed to give a ferious attention. 
to ſuch objects only as. were moſt intereſting to me; I 
forgot my journal, and what I had ſeen in the courſe 
of the day, and all my thoughts were turned towards 

France, After my imagination had exhauſted 8 | 
which 


. 


which it had preſented the moſt intereſting, I fell into 
a fit of vague and profound muſing: how long it con- 
tinued I am unable to judge; I only remember that I 
thought of a thouſand different things ; but ſuperficial- 
ly, and without the power of reflection, or the deſire of 
reſting upon one idea in preference to another. It was 
no longer that diſorder of the thoughts, produced by 
an inward perturbation, or the vivacity of imagination; 
it was, on the contrary, a laſſitude, a torpor which 
ſuſpended all the faculties of my mind: it was the 
peaceful confuſion of chaos. The firſt rays of light 


withdrew me from this kind of ſlumber: I remarked, 


with aſtoniſhment, that I could diſtinguiſn every object 
that ſurrounded me; they were all new to me, having 
been an inhabitant of this place but for a few hours, 
and not having feen it except by night : I knew no- 
thing of the terrace upon which I was; therefore, the 
magnificent ſpectacle which preſented itſelf to my view, 
cauſed me as much ſurpriſe as extacy. From one fide 


I diſcovered the ſea, and a landſcape equally majeſtic, 


pleaſant, and variegated ;' from the other I ſaw, nearer 
to me, delighrful gardens, ſtatues, obeliſks, triumphal 
| arches, colonades of marble and of porphyry : in ſhort, 


I contemplated, at once, all that nature and the arts 
could preſent the moſt awful and agreeable. It ſeemed 


to me that this view gave me a new exiſtence: enthu- 
ſiaſm ſucceeded to languor; I never in my life felt ſo 
lively an impreſſion: the agitation of my mind was 


calmed; the only reſult of my refleftions and 2 


was a diſpoſition to a tender ſenſibility, which renderec 


me capable of perceiving and thinking more forcibly. 


I took my pocket-book, and ſat down at the foot of 


a palm-tree, and in that ſituation, difcovering all the 


different objects which had ſo greatly excited my ad- 
miration, I wrote the ideas which the contemplation 
of the ſurpriſing picture before my eyes inſpired me 
with. It is this trifle, written ſo rapidly, and in my 

outh, that I have inferted in this work: in order that 
it might not appear to be miſplaced, I have been oblig- 


ed to give an account of the fituation and ſentiments 5 


which 
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which produced this ſingular connection of ideas. I. 
might have ſuppreſſed this detail, by changing the 
form of the reflections; but I find, in this trifle, an 
original turn, 1 becauſe it bas not been com- 
ed: I give it therefore, nearly as it was written. 
I have added a little, N I have made no altera- 
tion in it. 
« What a picture !— Here the moſt aſtoniſhing 
& productions of art; there all that nature can pre- 
“ ſent the moſt charming and majeſtic ! How have 
ce objects, merely material, a right to excite in my ſoul 


& ſo lively and ſoft a en ? Is not that which is 


4 pleaſing and agreeable to the eye, frivolous, when 
«. conſidered ſimply in itſelf, without j joining to it an 
« idea of utility; or does it deferve to inſpire admira- 
6“ tion? Yes, without doubt, beauty and magnificence 
4 are attributes of God; he has imprinted this cha- 
© racter upon his works, and all that marks the power 
« of a Being ſupremely juſt and beneficent, produces 
< in the ſoul a delicious ſenſation. Works produced 
« by art prove the underſtanding of man, and his ſu- 
4 periority over animals, who are only endowed with 
« a blind inſtinct; therefore theſe ſuperb monuments 
are really worthy of admiration. But what is that 
« which is ſublime, great and excellent? That which 
« ſtrikes, that which aſtoniſhes ; as that vaſt ſea, that 
b chain of mountains, thoſe enormous rocks, that fine 


„ ſky! Ah, what raviſhment and tranſport, if they 


were ſeen for the firſt time Theſe palaces and 
* pyramids are beautiful, without doubt, but how in- 
„ ferior is their beauty to that which nature preſents 

us with in its grand performances! How many 
« rules are neceſſary to be known in order to appre- 

« ciate the merit of theſe elegant pieces of architec- 

e ture! and without the leaſt knowledge of aſtronomy 
« or of natural hiſtory, we may contemplate, with en- 
“ thuſiaſm, the heavens and the earth. Deprived of 
6 the help of human ſciences, we are ignorant of and 
<«< deſpiſe the greateſt part of the maſter-pieces produced 
« by the genius of man: the work of God alone can 
66 « equally 


, od OE Ie 
< equally. pleaſe the ignorant and the philoſopher,—. 


O you, on whom nature has beſtowed gifts, per- 


“ haps more rare and brilliant than deſirable; a lively 
% and prolific imagination, penetration, extent of un- 
« derſtanding, juſtneſs of judgment, and finally a great 
« genius! let your talents become uſeful, compleat a 
& noble career; you, who are capable of being the 


e beneficent friends of humanity, and know-how to pre- 


< ſerve yourſelves from fooliſh pride ! Man of-genius, 
« what is thy deſign ? that of ſhining, aſtoniſhing, of 


« exciting univerſal admiration! Vain projets! If 


* thou ſoar above me, if I be not able to follow. 
& and approach thee, thy merit will be loſt to me: 
« I no longer admire the brilliant plumage of the 
gay light-winged bird, when once it has elevated 
« itſelf above the clouds; in vain, being nearer 
& to the ſun, does it receive from its light a daz- 
&« zling brightneſs ; an immenſe interval ſeparates us; 
te its beauty cannot charm me, it no longer exiſts in 


* my eyes. What wilt thou therefore gain by placing 


« thyſelf upon pinnacles inacceſſible to others? Of 
« what uſe will thy ſuperiority over me be to thee? 
« My weakneſs will even deprive thee of my homages ; 
„ and if I be capable of perceiving all thy merit, I am 
« almoſt thy equal; by appreciating thee juſtly, I riſe. 


4 to thy elevation. Thou wilt find ſincere admirers, 
% and thoſe worthy of judging of thy merit, amongſt 
« thy .rivals only—Will they have greatneſs of ſoul 
“ enough to praiſe thee with candour ? It is true that 
e their hatred and mean envy will inſure thy fame: 
ce the public will ſoon celebrate thy ſucceſs ; but the 
4 blind and ſtupid multitude laviſhes a frivolous incenſe. 
« upon its heroes, without knowing their talents and 
« deſerts, or the merit it exalts. Are ſuch ſuffrages 
« worthy of a devouring deſire to obtain them? | 
« What weakneſs and folly is there in this with: 7 


could wiſh that my actions and my works ſhould become 


« the ſubje# of aftoniſhment and admiration in all man- 
© Find. No There exiſts in nature but the works 
4 of the Creator alone, which can be admired without 


4 being comprehended. What juſt proportion is there 
; ; | between 
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'* between the works of God, the productions of men, 
„ and thoſe of animals? It is impoſſible to reflect 
„ upon them, or put them in parallel, without per- 
ceiving diſtinctly the infinite difference produced by 
< theſe three prineiples Eternal and ſupreme wiſdom 
* ohich has created all; animated matter of an immortal 
& ſoul ; and matter only organized. This is evidently 
ec demonſtrated by the habitations of the beaver, by the 
„Pantheon, the church of St. Peter at Rome, the colon- 

re nades of the Louvre, and all the'mafter-pieces of hu- 

man art, being compared with the creation. .. Why 
cc has God, who can infinitely vary every thing, been 

& pleaſed that there ſhould be fuch ſtriking affinities, and 
Sos es exact reſemblances, between the organiza- 

v* tion of man and that of brutes, and even that theſe 

4 ſhould be found among plants and animals? Botaniſts 

et 

4 

4 


diſcover very ſenſible ones even in the ſingular man- 


* ner in which certain vegetables are produced. It is to 
* prove to man, that there exiſts within him a princi- 
4 ple, which belongs neither to his organization nor 
© exterior form. Indeed man, encompaſſed by all the 
„ combinations of matter, has need only of his eyes 
and a clear judgment, to perceive that the moſt won- 
derful combinations can only give motion and ſenſation, 


„ and wilt never produce reaſon and thought, How 


« beautiful is nature, to thoſe who know how to ſtudy 
«© it and reflect -In literature and arts, unity 
„ of defign is recommended, harmony and agreement of 
the ebhole, correſpondence in all the parts, variety in the 
* details, but without confuſion, motley appearances, or 
% any thing ill-timed. Theſe principles ought to be 

followed, they are drawn from nature. What unity 


« of defign in the ſublime work of the creation! all 


« has relation to man, to the only being formed to 


c know and adore his Creator; all that exiſts, was 


« created to ſupply his wants, ſatisfy his defires, ſerve 

„ his pleaſures, or to prove and inſtruct him, to correct, 

« reward and puniſh him. What a variety in the 

© works of God! what magnificence without profu- 

« fion, and what ſimplicity ! The charm and — 
| N py 


G6 Þ 


e Of detail, do not deſtroy the harmony of the whole: 


c theſe fields, covered with flowers, are enamelled with 
« all the different ſhades of the moſt brilliant colours; 
4 but: I perceive without diſtinguiſhing them, and their 


4 ſplendor does not obſcure the ſweet accord of thoſe 


„ verdant ſhades and that azure ſky. Finally, what 
an admirable . corre/pondence between all the parts 


% which compoſe the ſuniverſe! an univerſal and unin- 


ce terrupted chain aſſembles and. unites all the material 


« ſubſtances, and every being. Various ſpecies, dif- 


„ ferent kinds, are all united together by ſomething 
intermediate, ſo. that f one of. theſe ſpecies. became 
6 extinf the would, be ſcarcely perceptible Tx 

* No wacuums..or irregularities are to be found in 
nature; it has produced no one thing ſeparately or 
* nacanneRted: with another. How many ſhades and 
„ gradations approach and join thoſe three ſtates of 
Matter, which. Naturaliſts have named Zingdoms 
The human eye cannot diſcern all theſe ma des but 
it perceives thoſe which are the moſt ſtriking; it diſ- 


4 covers ſome of them every day ; enough to prove 


c the exiſtence of that admirable chain: that which 
proves it demonſtratixely is, that there exiſts no c 
4 plants, trees, or animals, whic 2 has not ct 


e 
A; F 4 g 11 ; F 
i analogy: with, janother ſpecies ; becauſe each claſs, 


0 


L inſtead of being à perfect work, is but a ſmall part 
« of one that ie as immenſe as it is wonderful. In 
e each ſpecies of plant there is one, the half only of 


« which belongs to it, whoſe other half begins a dif- 
“ ferent ſpecies. The ſame may be ſaid of every 


&« animal, man alone excepted : it is in this that one 
« of the ſtrongeſt; proofs of the dignity, of man and of 


the immortality. of the ſoul may be diſcovered. — 
„Man has nothing in common with animals but a 
F It is not more than twenty yeers ago the* the diſco. 
very was made of the Z59p#iztes,. or animal plan's, which 
Join the animal to the vegetable kingdom i as the Yejper- 
tilio or Bat is the gradation between quatr»pe'ls and 
birds .the Beaver between fiſnes and quadrupeds, &c. 
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periſhable body, therefore his affinity with tliem ig 

only exterior. It is not the moſt ſenſible, kodugri. 
ous, or intelligent animal, it is neither the- dog nor 
the beaver, which forms the gradation from a brute 


to a man; it is the ape: this is an animal formed 
like man himſelf, and which nevertheleſs can nei- 


ther build, till the earth, nor work ; it is an animal 
which, with almoſt a Finn head; -18. deprived 'of 
ſpeech, although many other animals can ſpeak. Is 
this the: ſpecies which: would be able to ſu the 
bedience, 
and reign upon the earth? Therefore this great 
chain of beings ſtops at man; and is interrupted 
for man only: he is the only fniſted wwork'; he is 
alone not comprehended'in the general plan of mate- ? 


5 


rial wbrks! he makes no part of that material all r 


he is connected with t but by his body : this body 
muſt periſh; hut his intellectual faculties; whieh are 
given to himſelf only, thoſe faculties which procure ' 
him the ſovereignty of the earth, and an unlimited 
empire over animals, even thoſe which are infinitely 
ſuperior. to him in phyſical force; finally, thoſe 
acanie“ independent of matter, in never be de- 
ſtroy cid by the diffolution 'of a frail body that has no- 
thing i in common with them. O mad bla N WhO 
does not bluſn at equalling brutes to vou who 
ſee in the creation only the ber Set of 
chance}; it is then in vain that the paternal goodheſs 
of the Supreme Being multiples around you the pro- 
ies which atteſt and prove his power, his wiſdom, 

9 the immortality of the ſoul! ' You ſhut your. 
eyes againſf theſe clear lights, and you go aſtray in 


the ways, of darkneſs; you dare to bow: ron of 


meeting with nothing but obſcure - routes]! But 
your blindneſs is voluntary, and will ceaſe when you 
thall ſeriouſly deſire it. Look into your hearts, 
interrogate them; open your eyes, look around 
you; reflect, ſtudy nature, and you, will ſoon ſee 
the impenetrable veil, which hides from you the 


truth, diſappeat. But to admire the Author of 
| 4e nature, 


(69 


ce nature, as much as human underſtanding admits of, 


cc it is not ſufſicient to contemplate his works, to know 


ce their affinities, connections and differences; it is 
ce ſtill neceſſary to refle& upon the phyſical and moral 
& laws which govern the univerſe. The ancients and 


“ ſome moderns, have eloquently declaimed * the 
“ cruelty of man, who is fed with the fleſh of animals; 
“ but the prodigious multiplication of animals has 


c rendered its uſe neceſſary , ſinee without this: vio- 
e lent means an infinity of ſpecies would cover the 
c hole ſurface of the ſea and earth, and replunge the 
6 creation into chaos. It is even a la of nature that 
& all ſuperabundant animals are to be deſtroyed; this 
« law gives me new light upon the deftination of man; 
& it teaches me why man, the moſt uſeful and perfect 


«© of beings, is, neverthelefs, that which increafes the 


e leaſt; it is, tllat being neceſſary to the creation, his 


<< ſpecies is never to become ſuperabundunt. Animated 
ce by divine breath, which gives him ſentiment and 
© reaſon, he 1s precious in the eyes of the Creator; 
<« and, being made to reign upon earth, a ſufficiency 


* Que Von conſidère un inſtant quelques unes de ces 
* inférieures qui ſervent de päture aux autres; 
celles des harengs par exemple. Ils viennent par milliers, 
s'offrir à nos pecheurs, et apre3 avoir nourri tous les mon- 
ſtres des Mers du Nord, ils fourniſſent encore à la ſub- 
ſiſtance de tous les peuples de l' Europe pendant une partie 
de l'année. Quelle population prodigieuſe parmi ces ani- 
maux! et Sils n'stoient en grande partie detruits par les 
autres, quels ſerotent les effets de cette immenſe multipli- 


cation! Eux ſeuls couvriroient la ſurface entiere de 


la mer. | M. De BufrON. 
 Confider for a moment ſome of the inferior ſpecies, 
which ſerve as food to the others, that of herrings for 
inſtance ; they come by thouſands and offer tliemſelves to 
our fiſhermen ; and, after having fed all the monſters of 
the North Seas, they furniſh ſubſiſtence to the people of 
Europe during a part of the year. What a prodigious in- 
creaſe in this ſingle ſpecies! and if it was not in part de- 
ſtroyed by the others, What would be the conſequence of 
this immenſe. multiplication ? herrings alone would cover 
the entire ſurface'of the ſea. N | | 
do 
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of ſpace is neceſſary to that end. Let him be 

©. human, and his ſpecies can never become too nu- 
c merous: the extent of the univerſe is without 
* doubt proportioned to the number of inhabitants 
% which can cultivate, embelliſh, and occupy it, if 
all men were juſt and pacific. Alas! I diſcover | 
„many extenſive countries uninhabited ! Without 
” vice, \crimes, ambition and avarice, no deſerts 


6 ayould' be ve conphpbleg ern) ooen ungrateful, fallen, de- 


4 graded, vicious, 2 Vaniſhed from thoſe 


« delightful places, — the fertile earth produced, 
«without eultivation, nothing but delicious fruits and 
„ wholeſome plants: where gentle and docible animals 
were naturally obedient to him whom the Creator 
had given them for maſter. What an admirable 
proportion is there between man's puniſhment and 
. Bis crime! If God, in exiling him, had been pleaſed 
* to explain to him his deſigns, he would have ſaid to 
«© him I made thee From duſt, and thou haſt wiſhed. 
to become my equal! Ai delicious abode, a land 
4 ever fertile, was Seele an innocent creature, 
* animated by my divine breath; for thee I created 
nature perfect, and animals Which had no other in- 
4e ſtinct than that of a conſtant obedience to thy de- 


% fires': but thou haſt dared to revolt againſt thy Fa- 


«© ther and Benefactor, and I have made all nature to 
„ revolt againſt thee.—Corrupted by ingratitude and 


pride, thou art no longer worthy to inhabit the 


« fortunate aſylum of innocence : a degraded creature, 
but whom repentance. and. my paternal , love may 
« again raiſe up, the place of thy exile is conformable 
„ to thy new tate, like tchyſelf offering and uniting 


« eontrarieties. Containing in its boſom the inex- ; 
« 'hauſtible ſources of good and evil, the earth over 


« which thou art going to reign ſhall produce poiſons 
% and wholeſome fruits: there ſhall be ſeen profound 
« gulphs, horrid precipices, and fertile and delightful 
« vallies; uſeful animals and venomous ſerpents, fero- 
«« cious tygers, and lions thirſty of blood Such will 
be bercafter the empire * for thee; every thing 

« there 


(es) 


there will conſtantly place before thy eyes my juſ- 
tice and thy chaſtiſement, my power and my good- 
neſs. Condemned to death, and to riſe again to 
eternity, thou muſt not expect upon the earth a 
pure and uninterrupted happineſs, which thou canſt 
not enjoy without being united to me: but thou 


may ſt there taſte of the charms of peace and ſweat 


tranquillity. Love juſtice and labour, be equita- 


ple, and ſhun idleneſs ; thou wilt then become realby _ 
the ſovereign and legiſlator of that earth created for 
' thee; thou wilt deſtroy. all its pernicious producti- 


ons, and improve thoſe which are uſeful. If men 
be pacific; their numbers will increaſe, and will be- 
come ſyfficieat to inhabit the whole earth: bleſt 
with a creative genius, a noble attribute of an im- 
mortal ſoul, they will be able, by inhabiting every 
part of the univerſe, to rule over nature, to deſtroy 
and annihilate its pernicious productions, and force 


it to multiply the precious germs of a beneficent 
fecundity! Finally, they will be able to level moun- 
tains and fill up precipices; to ſtop the courſe of 
impetuous torrents, and turn away floods; to re- 


duce to obedience uſeful animals, and to exterminate 
every offenſive ſpecies, —Ungrateful man! ſuch are 
the rights which I leave thee, and the power which 


-I grant thee : but if, hearkening only to a vain am- 
bitzon and a blind cupidity, thou become vicious 
and barbarous; if thy cruel hand be armed. againſt 


thy brethren, thy leſs numerous ſpecies will have no 
longer this unlimited power over nature; thou wilt 
reign only in ſome countries, and thou wilt loſe the 
univerſal empire which toil and virtue alone can in- 


ſure to thee. Thou wilt then give up half the earth, 


uncultivated and a deſert, to ferocious animals and 
frightful reptiles to venomous plants, which, mul- 


tiplying themſelves without obſtacle, will be ſpread 


over the face of the globe, and be perpetuated there 
for ever. Such is the decree of my juſtice: I have 
condemned thee to labour, I have commanded thee 
to love thy fellow creatures; it is on theſe terms 
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ec alone that thou ſhalt become abſolute ſovereign of the 
« univerſe, —If in the courſe of ages, the ſcourges, 
«© which nature may produce, ſhall be equal to the 
«© good which ſhe ſhall preſent thee, it will be thy own 

0 Ralt; thou muſt have permitted or ſought after it: 
% do not then complain of thy Creator, blame thyſelf 
«© only, and confeſs the conſequences and equitable 
« puniſhment of thy vices and folly.— O eternal voice 
4 of juſtice and of truth, thou penetrateſt my ſoul ! 
66 When ſtudy nature, when I reflect upon its laws, 
„ upon the deſtiny of man, upon the capriee of the 
«© human heart, upon Providence, it is thou who 
„ ſpeakeſt to me, who anſwereſt me. Philoſophy pre- 
© ſents to me doubts and errors only; it engages au- 
„ dacioufly in the intricate windings of an obſcure la- 
% byrinth : not being able to diſtinguiſh objects there, 
«© it forms chimerical ones, and, willing to ſeize fugi- 
tive ſhadows, it follows phantoms produced by the 
« imagination. Certainly, man cannct know himſelf 
e without the ſuceours of religion; every thing leads 

„ an upright heart and a reflecting mind to this ſacred 
et principle. The ſtudy and contemplation of nature, 
6 the knowledge of the human heart, and a profound 
e meditation upon the divine decrees. of Providence 
£6 eſpecially, all are united to demonſtrate to us the 
4 ſublime truths which religion requires us to believe. 
t IL pereeive in all theſe the effects of that admirable 
% Previdence. Vice, in general, cannot eſcape the 
«6: puniſhment it merits; an equitable puniſhment, and 
% admirably ſuited to faults and crimes. God was 
4 pleaſed that it ſhould be thus; it is the moral leſſon 
« which, by experience, he gives to men: let each 
„man reflect particularly upon his paſt life, he will 
«© find that all his good actions, all his ſacrifices to vir- 
tue, have had their reward; that all his neglects of 
duty have been puniſhed. Theſe grand examples 
are prefented in a ſtill more ſtriking manner in hiſ- 
«6: tory. Such is the order of things: but this law is 
% general only, it is not abſolute; and it is here that 
«the divine wiſdom of the Supreme Legiſlator _ : 
| | & wit 


„ 
«© with redoubled luſtre: he has been pleaſed that there 
& ſhould ever be exceptions to this law, in order to 
« prove to men in all ages, that there exiſts another 
“ life, where the criminal, unpuniſhed in this, will 
« find chaſtiſement, and the innocent oppreſſed, re- 
« wards. And, by a decree of Providence, worthy 
“ of our 2 admiration, theſe except ions are fre- 
« quent en to demonſtrate clearly tieſe important 
© truths; — are at the ſame time too rare to 
„ trouble the general order, and to deſtroy theſe grand, 
true, and — principles, that vice is equally 
„ pernicious and contemptible, that perſonal intereſt 
4 alone ought to keep us from it, and that virtue is as 
0 bare as s it is amiable.“7 
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: Rayon or THE PRECEDING CHAPTER, | : 


| P HILOSOPHERS, truck with the ber of 
the univerſe, and the ndwiratie laws of Providence, 
have maintained, that nothing could be better and more 
perfect than the order of things which exiſt. - Others 
have remarked the diſorder and confuſion only in nature, 
The firſt, in faying All is well, Whatever is, is right, 
have ſeen but the general maſs ; the ſecond, on the con- 
trary, have been willing to conſider the whole, and 
have fixed their attention but on ſome particulars. 
The former, in their judgment, have not comprehended 
very rare exceptions ; the latter have judged upon ex- 
ceptions only, whoſe number they have even er 
exaggerated. 
5 ertainly, all ou be evell, if man wade a reaſon- 


able uſe of his liberty; if he knew how to govern his 
paſſions, and was upright and religious. Yet the vices 


of man, which produce ſo many evils, cannot diſturb 
the general harmony; and this is what a modern au- 
thor has admirably proved, in an excellent work, inti- 
tuled, Etudes de Ia Nature. As your Highneſs cannot 
yet read with advantage this work, I will make you ac- 
quainted with ſome „ the author's ideas, and ſome of 
his anſwers to the objefions againſt Providence drawn 
From the diforders of the globe. 
We can know that only which nature makes us 
s perceive, and we can judge of her works in the place 
and at the time only of her ſhewing them to us.— 


All that we imagine farther, preſents us nothing but 


cContradiction, doubt, error, or abſurdity. I do not 
except even the plans of perfection which we conceive. 
For inſtance, this one tradition, common to every 


people, ſupported by the teſtimony of holy writ, and 
founded 
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founded upon a natural idea, that we have lived in' a 
© better order of things, and that we are deſtined to 
another which will ſurpaſs it. Vet we can know no- 
© thing either of one or the other. Tt is impoſſible 
© for us either to increaſe or diminſh that in which we 
© live, without making our ſituation worſe. All that 
« nature has done in it is neceſſary; even pain and 
© death are witneſſes of its goodnefs. Without pain 
© we ſhould bruiſe ourſelves, without perceiving it, at 
c every ſtep®. „e e r could not. 
© be produced into the world; and if we ſuppoſe” that 
© thoſe which exiſt at preſent could become eternal, 
their eternity would bring on the ruin of generati- 
ons 4, and all the ties of conjugal, filial, and paternal 
* Mallebranche a dit, fi ame nappercevoit que ce qui 
fe puſſe dans fa main quand elle fe brule ; ſielle hy voyoit 
que le mouvement et la ſeparation de quelques fibres, elle 
ne s'en mettroit gueres en peine; et meme elle pourroꝭ t 
quelquefois, par caprice, I prendre quelque ſatisfaction, 
comme ces fantaſques qui ſe divertiſſent à tout rompre 
dans leurs emportemens et dans leurs debauches ..... 
Il s'enſuit de-la que eſt avec une g ande ſageſſe que 
Pauteur de l'union de notre ame avec notre corps a ordonne 
que nous ſentions de la douleur, quand il arrive au corps 
quelque ehangement capable de lui nuire, comme quand 
une aiguille entre dans la chair, ou que le feu en ſepare quel- 
que partie, &. De la Recherche de la Verite, tom. 1. (3). 

allebranche ſays, if the ſoul were fenſible of the action 
only of what paſſes in the hang when it is burnt; if it ſaw 
but the motion and ſeparation of ſome fibres, it would be 
little affected by them, and would through. caprice, have 
even a pleaſ tre therein, like that of mean humoriſts, when 
they divert themſelves by breaking, in their tranſports 
and debauches, every thing upon which they ean Tay their 
hands ... .'.. .,. From this it appears to be with great wiſ- 
dom that the author of the union of the ſoul with 1 coma 
has ſo ordered it, that we p=rceive from pain, when it ha p- 
pens to the body, ſome change capable of doing it harm, us 
when a needle enters'the fleſh, or that fire ſeparates ſome 
part of it, &c e S ie 
3 Since the earth is limited, if men ho inhabit it did 
not die, it would be neceſſary that they ſhould have no chil- 
dren. Ah! what pleaſure can be imagined, which may; 
be ſubſtituted for that of being a mother, and bringing up 
{ſenſible and grateful children! | 
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loye, that is to ſay, the whole. ** of real happi- 
85 peng . .» It is from human inſufficiency that Ob- 
| « jeftions directed againſt divine Providence ariſe 

If theſe murmurs came from ſome poor ſailor; ex- 

© poſed; upon the ſea to all the revolutions of the at- 
moſphere, er from ſome peafant borne down by the 
*. contempt of ſocicty Which þ he nouriſhed, I ſhould not 
© be aſtoniſhed; but our atheiſts are commonly ſhelter- 


ed from the. injury: of. the elements, and from thoſe 


© of fortune ef) pecially. The greateft part of them 
© have never travelled. With reſpec: to the evils. of 
* ſociety, they are very wrong in complaining of them, 
© for they enjoy, its greateſt homages, after having 
+ broken all its ties by their opinions alin bin. 33 38 2: 
© moral phenomenon, and which has long appeared to 
me inexplcable, to ſee in every age atheiſm riſe u 

among men who, have, the greateſt, reaſon to be Boe 
© fied with nature; and ſuperſtitibn among thoſe who. 
0 have the greateſt reaſon to complain of it. 2 was 


in the luxury of Greece and Rome, in the boſom of 


the riches of Indoſtan, in the pomp of Perſia, the 
voluptuouſneſs of China, and in the abundance of 
the capitals. of Europe, that the firſt men who have 
* dared to deny the divinity made their appearance. 


On the contrary, the Tartars, without an aſylum, the 
« ſavages of America, always ſtarring with hunger, 


the negroes; without foreſight and without a govern- 
ment, the inhabitants of the rude elimates of the 
north, as the Laplanders, the Eſquimaux, the Green-- 
. landers, ee Deities every, where, even in flint ſtones. 
The rich, having all their, wants, anticipated. by men, 
expect nothing more from Gd... They have 
© lately loft Bght inſenſibly of nature, whoſe produc- 
tions are preſented to them disfigured or out 15 


and always as the effects of the ait of their gardeners 
© of their artiſts. They do not fail alſo to interpret its 

« ſublime operations by the mechaniſm of arts which 
© azeithe-moſt familiar to them. Hence ſo many ſyſ- 
tems which make the occupations of their authors to 


© bs e at. e en by voluptu- 


+ oulnels,. 


ſeaſon,. 
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 ouſneſs, drew his world and his atoms, without pro- 

vidence from his apathy: the geometrician forms 

it with his compaſs, the chymiſt with ſalts, the mi- 

neralogiſt produces it from fire; and thoſe who do 

not apply themſelves to any thing, and who are in 

great number, ſuppoſe it to be, like themſelves, in 

chaos, and proceeding with uncertainty. Thus the 

corruption of the heart is the firſt ſource of our er- 

tors. | Aﬀterwards, the ſciences, employing in the 
fearch of natural things, definitions, principles, and 
methods cloathed with a grand geometrical apparel, 
ſeem by this pretended order to regulate thoſe who 
are in want of being regulated. But if this order ex- 
iſted ſuch as we repreſent it *, would it be uſeful to 

men? would it be ſufficient to reſtrain and conſole 
the wretched ? and what concern can they have for 
ſociety which oppreſſes them, when they have no- 
thing more to hope for from nature, which abandons 
them to the laws of impulſe? . . . . One of the 
greateſt benefactions of Providence towards the ani- 
mals of the north, is to have cloathed them with 
robes of fur, with long and thick hair, which grows' 
in winter particularly, and falls off in ſummer... ... 
- Before I had been in the northern countries, I figur- 
ed to myſelf, after the laws of our phyfics, that the 
earth there muſt be deprived of plants by the rigour 
of the cold; I was aſtoniihed to ſee there the grea- 
teſt trees I had ever ſeen in my life, and placed fo 

nearly one to another that a ſquirrel might run over 

a great part of Ruſſia, without ſetting his feet upon 

the ground, by leaping from branch to bran en. 

Foreſts ſhelter the lands in the north from cold; 

and, what is {ful to be | admired, is, that they ſhelter 
them in warm countries from heat. Theſe two op- 

.-pohte effects are produced by the different forms and 
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* And the author proves how defective this order js, 
and how vicious the methodsare. He demonſtrates. that, 
in the ſciences, many principles which are eſtabliſhed as 
certain, are doubtful at leaſt, and that an infinity of re- 
ceived hypotheſes are evidently faiſe, _ 

1 8 7 > © Giſpo- 
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C 
* diſpoſitions alone of their leaves. Thoſe of the fir, 
+ arch pine, cedar, and: Janiper-trees inthe nac. 
© are ſtrait, gloſſy, and varniſhed ; their narrowneſs, 
with their varniſh, and the multitude of their ſur- 


faces, reflect about them the heat in a thouſand dif- 


ferent manners .. . The leaves of ſeveral: ſpecies, 


ſuch as thoſe of the fir and birch-trees, are ſuſpend- 


ed perpendicularly to their boughs by long and 
moveable ſtalks, ſo that by the leaſt wind they re- 
flect in every direction the rays of the ſun; like 


mirrors. On the contrary, the palm trees, talipat, 


C 

C 
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©. cocoa trees, and bananas,” of the ſouth, bear large 
©. leaves, which, on the fide next to the earth, are 
* macerated rather than glazed, and which, in extend- 
ing themſelves horizontally, -' form beneath them 
great ſhades, where there is no reflection of heat 
The wiſdom with which nature has directed the pro- 
* portions of animals is not leſs worthy of admiration 
4 If animals be examined, not ene of them will 
be found defective in its members, if attention be 
paid to its manners, and the places wherein it is 
deſtined to hve. The long and thick beak of the 
toucan, and its tongue made like a feather, were ne- 
0 
C 
C. 


ceſſary to à bird which' ſeeks inſets diſperſed in the 


humid ſands on the ſhores of America : a long pick- 
axe to dig them out, a large ſpoon to collect them 


together, and a tongue fringed with delicate nerves 
to diſcover its food, were at once neceſſary to it. 


Long legs and a long neck were neceſſary to the 
© heron, the ſtork, the zamana, and other birds which 


are found in marſhes, and which ſeek their prey at the 
bottom of the waters tkere. Every animal has its 
« feet, and mouth or fnout, formed in an admirable 
manner for the ſoil it is to go over, as well as for 
the aliment on which it is to live“. Nature pro- 


© duces reaſonable compacts only, and makes in ani- 
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*The author proves the truth of this by an infinity of 
examples; and I regret exceedingly that the compaſs of 


© mals 


this work does not permit me to quote them all. 
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mals and Bowers an aſſortment of ſuch parts alone as 
are proper for the places, air, elements, and uſes to 
which they are deſtined. No race of monſters has 
ever been produced by its ſublime operations. 
The monſters which are preſerved in bottles of ſpi- 
rits-of wine, ſuch as little pigs which have the trunk. 
of an elephant, and children with two heads, which 
are ſhewn to us in cabinets with a myſterious philo- 
ſophy, prove much leſs the work of nature, than the 
interruption of it. None of theſe beings haye been 
able to arrive at perfect maturity; and, far from 
indicating that the intelligence which produced them 
committed an error, they atteſt, on the contrary, 
the immutability of its wiſdom, lince it has rejected 
them from its plan, by refuſing to give them life. 
There is in the conduct of nature towards man a 
goodneſs highly worthy of admiration; in forbidding 
him, on one part, to change the regularity of its laws 
to gratify his caprice, and on the other, frequently 
permitting him to diſturb its courſe to ſupply his 
wants. For inſtance, it makes the aſs and the mare 
produce the mule, which is ſo uſeful in the moun- 
tains; and it deprives that animal of the power of 
<. propagation, in order to preſerve the primitive ſpe- 
cies, which are of a more general utility. The ma- 
ternal condeſcendeneies of nature may be diſcovered 
in the greateſt part of her works; they are particu- 
larly manifeſt in the productions of our gardens .... 
Is it not ſtrange, when ſuch fine proportions and 
' admirable fitneſs to our wants, with evident proofs 
of a divine beneficence, are preſented to us by fo 


many animals and plants, that we ſhould collect un- 
formed fœtuſes only, to make a parade of them in 


4 
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our cabinets deſtined to the ſtudy of nature? Have 
not thoſe who preſerve them as things precious, and 
who draw from them conſequences and doubts upon 
the wiſdom of the author—have not they as bad a 
taſte, and are not they as inſincere, as thoſe who, 
when in a foundery, ſhould collect figures which” 
were 4 imperfect, by the ſwellings or moles 


* of 
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6 of metal, and ſhould ſhew them as a proof of, the i ig- 


© norance 8 the artiſt? The ancients burned monſters, 
the moderns preſerve them; they are like bad chil- 
© dren, who keep an eye upon their mother in order 
to ſurprize her in a fault, that they may infer from 
thence a right to do amiſs themſelves. . . . .. I wiſh 
© much to know how thoſe who. doubt of the exiſtence 
of God in looking upon the works of nature, would 
« defire to aſſure themſelves of it? would they wiſh to 
c ſee him Could: we, in an human body, ſup- 

« port his ar God has placed us at a proper 
© diſtance from his infinite majeſty 2. near enough to 
« ſee him imperfectly; far enough off not to be anni- 
© hilatzd by the fight. If he communicates himſelf 
© ſometimes to us in a more intimate manner, it is not 


© by the channel of our haughty ſciences, but by that 


© of our virtues, God diſcovers himſelf to the mo „ 


© and hides himſelf from the proud and vain.” | 


It is with regret that I am obliged to terminate Re 


this extract. I could have wiſhed to communicate to 
your highneſs the ideas of the author upon the univer- 
fal deluge, as well as his criticiſm upon the received 
methods in the ſtudy of the ſciences, with many other 


paſſages equally ſtriking: but you will read this work 


ſome years hence; and if it produces in you the pro- 
found impreſſion which it has made upon my heart and 
mind, you will never be weary with reading it. Finally 


then, this is an author of the preſent; age, a man of 


learning, a geometrician, a metaphyſician, and a great 
naturaliſt; fo much the more ſo as he has been in moſt: 

arts of the world: in fine, he is a man of genius, who, 
with that aſtoniſhing union of acquired knowledge and 
ſuperior abilities given by nature, has conſeerated his 
talents and ſtudies to the defence of een e 


* This weak 3 of my ſentimente cannot de 
fuſpeted. I do not know the author of the Studies of Na- 
ture; I have never ſeen him, nor in my life have I ever 


had the le: ft connection with hiw, even the raciſt indirect. . 
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OF THE NECESSITY OF WORSHIP, OF RELATION, 
AND OF THE PROPHECTES. 


Mohn pretended philoſophers, in 8 
ing principles which lead to atheiſm, profeſſed pub- 
hcly deiſm po * and as the God whom they admitted 
was, according to them, no more than a divinity inſen- 
fible of our actions and of our homages, ſeeing that he 
did not mean to- puniſh in another life our vices and 
crimes, they pretended that worſhip and prayer were 
uſeleſs. There appears nothing more new in this ſyſ- 
tem than in all the other opinions they have wiſhed to 
eſtabliſh. If the hiſtory of herefies be read, all the 
principles and ideas which form the baſis of modern 
philoſophy will be found there. 

It is abſurd to think the Supreme Being aches 
pretends to the love nor gratitude of the only creature 
which he has made reaſonable, and which he has en- 
dowed with an immortal ſoul. By giving him the 
faculty of underſtanding, the obligation of loving was 
impoſed upon him. It is natural to honour a ſovereign 
maſter, to thank a benefactor, and to implore the aid 
of him who is omnipotent. Particular prayer is only a 
mark of confidence and love; public and ſolemn worſhip 
is that of reſpect: therefore the reſpet due tothe 
Creator neceſlarily preſcribes the uſe of worſhip and of 
prayer. Let us obſerve moreover, that without exte- 
rior worſhip the people would not believe even the exiſt- 
ence of a God; therefore reſpect, reaſon, aud policy, 
equally demonſtrate the neceſſity of worſhip. But if 
man be toe weak and imperfect to be able to love, dur- 
ing life, his Creator only, how will he be able to con- 
ecive. A homage he ought to render him? To be 


* Which! is prov it in nüt cha pter. : 
konoured 


e 
honoured in a manner worthy of himſelf, it was neceſ- 
fary that God even ſhould be pleaſed to enlighten man 
by revelation. ' FF 
The authenticity of prophecies is ſuch, that the 


moſt ardent detracters of religion have been forced to 


confeſs that theſe prophecies were ſtriking and extraor- 
dinary. Indeed, from the beginning of the world, 
© God predicted the coming of the Meſſiah; he him- 
ſelf announced him to Abraham; he announced him 
afterwards by his prophets, who have made known 
every conſiderable circumſtance of his life : they have 
revealed his eternal lineage, and have made him known 


* 


a virgin; they have indicated the place of his nati- 


into Egypt, tis return and abode in the city of Na- 
ꝛzareth: they have deſcribed his manners, ſpoken of 
his inſtructions, of his miracles, of his death, of the 
inſults which he ſuffered, of the different wounds he 
© received, of his reſurrection, of his aſcenſion, of the 
© reprobation of the Jews, of the vocation of the Pa- 
C gans, of his church eſtabliſſied upon the ruins of the 
© ſynagogue, '&c. Nothing has been omitted. The 
© apoſtles have ſaid nothing of his life which had not 
© been foretold by the prophets. If this admirable 
© agreement of one and the other, who wrote at times 
© ſo different, be not divine, what elſe can it be? 
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The deſtruction of the empire, of the temple, and of 


the ſacrifices of the Jews, was predicted many ages 
before by their prophets, in all its circumſtances, and 
confirmed by Jeſus Chrift, either by parables, or by 
« {imple words, ſo plain that they can ſuffer no other 
« conſtrution. It was in vain that the Jews attempted 
© afterwards to re-unite themſelves. Julian the apoſ- 
+ tate, in order to contradict holy writ, would have 
© re-eſtabliſhed Jeruſalem, the temple, and the ancient 
« ſacrifices of it: nothing was ſpared to effect theſe 
© purpoſes, and all was uſeleſs : winds, fires, tempeſts, 


© all nature was armed againſt this enterprize, and 


g ruining all his projects, left the Jews in the ſtate they 
RON | 8 were 


as God; they predicted that he was to be born of 


vity, related the adoration of the wiſe men, his flight 
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were in before, wherein they {till are, and will for 
. © ever remain *. Your Highneſs has ſeen, in hiſ- 
_ * tory, Jew and Pagan authors themſelves acknowledge 
the truth of the ancient prophecies which predicted the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the eternal reprobation 
of its people. This reprobation, whieh has continued 
ſo many ages, is a miracle always exiſting. Indeed, 
can one conceive that there are ſtill a great number of 
Jews, and that theſe Jews.ſo numerous, united amongſt 
themſelves and rich, can neither aſſemble nor form a 
ſtate? But it has been foretold that they ſhould /ub/5P, 
that they ſhould be diſperſed, and that they ſhould nei- 
ther have cities nor kings, They do ſubſiſt, and they 
are diſperſed over the whole Arte of the earth, and 
they have neither ſovereignty nor chiefs. 
epocha of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, from Titus to 


the preſent time, revolutions, more or leſs rapid, have 


deſtroyed, annihilated, or formed all the empires of the 
earth; the Jews only have remained in the ſame ſituation: 


it has not been poſſible to exterminate them; they have 


not been able to re-eftabliſh themſelves. Hated, proſerib- 
ed, deſpiſed, they have exiſted withoutlaws, without kings, 
without ſtates, and without chiefs: with immenſe riches, 
with induſtry, with auſtere manners, a paſſionate attach- 
ment to religion, and conſequently an ardent defire to 


form a national corps, and to re-eſtabliſh themſelves, | 


in order to prove falſe the prophecies which diſhonous 
them in the eyes of every people; with ſo many means 
and motives, they! have ſeen every thing change upon 
the earth, and in the midſt of ſo much confuſion, and 
during fo long a ſuceeſſion of ages, they have preſerved 
- their name, their cuſtoms, and ceremonies, without be- 
ing ever able to change their immutable deſtiny. They 
are to-day exactly what they were at the death of the 
_-emperor Titus. This phænomenon is ſo contrary to 
the natural order of things, that hiſtory affords no other 
example of it. This ſingle fact contains a great num- 
ber of characters truly divine. One Prediction accom- 
e e pliſhed 
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pliſhed in all theſe details, however ſimple, however 


natural the event may be, is always the ſame thing, 
equally ſtriking and miraculous. If this prediction 


were accompanied by a certain number of circumſtan- 


ces, it will be ſtill more ſo, if it foretels a very diſtant 


event; and what will it be if it reveals moreover facts 


which appear impoſlible, and which human reaſon can- 
not conceive? . . . . The reprobation of the Jews con- 


[tains all theſe miraculous circumſtances, The moſt in- 


.credulous, the moſt impious, are forced to acknow- 
ledge, that the prophecies relative to the Jews are 
authentic, of the higheſt antiquity; that they are par- 
ticularized and accompliſhed in all their parts. How 
is it poſſible to deny theſe truths, conſecrated and prov- 
ed by the teſtimony even of pagan authors, and by the 
Nate in which theſe unfortunate people are ſeen? Im- 
piety is reduced to ſay that this accord is extraordinary, 
inexplicable; and if religion explains it by reaſonings 
impoſſible to be overturned, being determined not to 
believe, it refuſes to hearken.: ch is. its language, 
ſuch its uprightneſs and ſincerity ! © Tt was predicted 
that the Jews would reprobate Jeſus Chriſt, and that 
they would be reprobated of God, becauſe the choſen 


6: rs would bring forth only wild grapes (Iſaiah 


© v. 2, 3, &c.) ; that the choſen people would be in- 
5 ſidels, ungrateful, and incredulous (Iſaiah Ixiv. 2.); 
„that God would ſmite them with blindneſs Deut. 
o xxviii. 29.) ; that the Jews would exiſt (Jer. xxx1. 
36.) 3 that the houſe of Iſrael ſhould be ſifted among 
L all nations like as corn is ſifted in a ſieve (Amos ix. 
© 9.); that the children of Ifrael would abide many 
« days without a king, and without a prince (Hol. 
* 111. 4.), without prophets (Pſalm Kxiv. 9.) ex pect- 
ing ſalvation, and not finding it (Jer. viii. ; "$08 
-, Your Highneſs has read, in holy writ, theſe pre- 
dictions ſill more particularly treated of. The bounds 
of this work do not permit me to lay before you all the 
prophecies which we have remarked in the Scriptures. 


After this ſhort enumeratfon of prophecies which con- 
| cern 
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eern the Jews, I ſhall paſs over to thoſe which foretold 
the Meſſiah, and I will quote the moſt Aniking ones 
only. 


God raiſed up prophets during fixteen hundred 
years, and yet, four hundred years afterwards, he 


diſſperſed all the prophecies, with all the 1 who 


carried them, into every part of the world.. . The 
Goſpel being to be every where believed, it was not 


only neceſſary that prophecies ſhould have exiſted to 


make it believed, but ſtill that theſe prophecies ſhould 
be every where propagated to cauſe it to be univer- 
fally embraced. If one man had written a book of 
predictions relative to Jeſus Chriſt, as to the time 
and manner of his coming, and that Chriit had come 
conformably to theſe predictions, this would have 
had infinite weight ; but there 1s much more m that 
which has juſt been ſpoken of. It is a ſucceſſion of 


men, who, during four . thouſand years, conſtantly 


and without variation come, one after the other, to 


foretel the ſame event. It is a whole people which 
announces it, and which has exiſted four hundred years, 


ſill to bear witneſs of the aſſurances which they have 
of it, and from which they cannot be turned aſide by 
any threats or perſecutions whatſoever ; this is quite 
another conſideration. — 

The time is predicted by the ſtate of the Jewiſh 


people, by the ſtate of the pagans, by the Rate 'of 


the temple, and by the number of years. 
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form a new alliance, which would cauſe the going 
out of Egypt to be forgotten (Jer. xxiti. 7.); that 
he would abliſh his law, not exteriorly, but in the 
heart (Ifaiah Ii. 7.) ; that he would “ put his law 
in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts,” 
(Jer. xxxi. 33. and xxxii. 40.) 


The church would be ſmall in the d but 


that it would afterwards encreaſe (Ezek. xIvii. 1, and 


following verſes).”” 
It is predicted, that idols ſhould then be deftrayed, 


and images made to ceaſe out of Noph ; that there 
« ſhould 
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. ſhould be no more a prince of the land of Egypt, 
and that God would put a fear in the land of Egypt 
© (Exek. xxx. 13. 
„That the temples of the idols ſhould be thrown 
down; and that among all nations, and in every 
place, pure ſacrifices, and not animals, ſhould be of- 
fered to the Lord (Mal. i. 11.) | 

That God would teach men of his ways (Iſaiah 

ii. 3. Mich. iv. 2, &c.) 

- © 'That he would be king of the Jews and the Gen- 

6; Alen (Pſal. ii. 6 and 8. Ixxi. 8, &c.) 

And no man ever came before or after who tanght 

any thing that approached theſe things. 

© The Jews, by putting Jeſus Chriſt to death, that 
© they might not receive him for Meffiah, gave him 

the laſt mark of a Meſſiah. By continuing to reject 

- © him they have made themſelres irreproachable wit- 

neſſes; and by crucifying' and renouncing him 280 

have accompliſhed the prophecies. 

Who would not diſcover Jeſus Chriſt by fo many 
particular circumſtances, which have been predicted 
of him! for it is ſaid, 

6 Y That he would have: a meſſenger ſent before him, 

« (Mal. I.E 
© That a child ſhould be born whoſe. name ſhoukd 

t be called Wonderful, Counſellor, The Mighty God, 

The wann Tather, The Frince of Feace (Tia 

© It. 6.) 

That he ſhould be hank: in the city of Bethlehem 

6 (Miko ay) 2 

© That he ould come from the family of Judah 
* (Gen. xlix. 8, and the following verſes), and of the 

* poſterity of David (2 Kings vii. 12. and Iſaiah 

v. 13); that he ſhould —_— in e e Prinei- 

« pally (Mal. iii. 1. Hag. ii. 10.) 

That his glory ſhould overcome the wiſe and the 

© learned (Iſaiah vi. 10); that he ſhould announce the 

© Goſpel to the poor and meek (Iſaiah Ix, 1), open 


, 1 eyes of the blind, unſtop the ears of the deat; and 
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make thet heme: man leap as a hart (Iſuiah xxxv. 5 
and 6); that he would bring the blind by a way that 


they knew not, and lead them by paths that they had 


not known; that he would make darkneſs light be- 


der them (Iſaiah xlii. 16.) 
* he would ſhew the right way (Iſaiah XXX. 


, and be a re to the e n 


t N ; 
© 'That he . "24 a victim 3 the Gne of hes 


world; that he would be wounded for our tranſ- 


greſſions, and bruiſed for our iniquitica, (Iſaiah 


lin. 


ſtone of the corner (Iſaiah xxvui. 16.) 


That he would be for a ſtone of ſtumbling, and 


for a rock of offence ( Iſaiah viii. 14.) 


That many of the inhabitants of Jeruſalem ſhould 
fumble - thereon, and fall, and be broken ( Iſaiah 
viii. 15.) 

6 Tha the builders ſhould refuſe this ſtone (Pf. 
exvii. 22.) 

That he would make this ſtone which the build- 
ers refuſed to become the head ſtone of the cor- 
ner. 

And that this ſtone would become a great moun- 
tain, and fill the whole earth (Dan. ii. 35.) 
That therefore it would be rejected (Pf. cxvii. 22), 
deſpiſed and rejected of men If. liii. 2 and 3), de⸗ 


trayed Pſ. xl. 10), ſold (Zech. xi. 12). ſmitten ' If, 


1.6', mocked (Iſ. xxxiv. 16), Afflicted in an infinity 
of manners (Pſ. Ixxvin. 27), ſhould quench his 
thirſt with gall (Pf. Ixviii. 22; that his hands and 


feet would be pierced (Pf. xxis. 17); that his face 


would be ſpit upon (Iſaiah 1. 6); that he would be 
put to death (Dan. ix. 26); that they would caſt lots 
for his garments (Pf. xxi$,19 ). 


That he would rife up _ the dead (Pſal. xv. 
100. 


1 OB the third wy (Ho. vi, 2). 
That 


— 


0 That he would be the foundation and precious Hs 
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That he would aſcend into heaven N xIvi. 6 6. 


s and IXvii. 19). 
Jo ſit at the rites; of God (Pf. cix. 1 1). | 


That kings would arm themſelves againſt him Wy 


< . 


That being at the right-hand of the Father, he 
Ex would overcome all his enemies (Pſ. cix. 5). 3 


That the kings of the earth and all 12 people 
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or THE APOSTLES AND THE EVANGELISTS.. 


* 


Ns o to believe * apsliſes it muſt be ſaid 
that they were deceived, or that they, are themſelves. 
deceivers ; both one and the other 1s impoſlible, As. 
to the firſt, a man cannot ſo far impoſe upon himſelf. 
'as to ſuppoſe another to be riſen from the dead ; and. 
with reſpect to the ſecond, the hypotheſis that they. 
were impoſtors, is ſtrangely abſurd, . Let it be re- 
gularly examined. Let it be ſuppoſed that theſe 
twelve men aſſembled after the death of Chriſt, con- 
ſpired together, and agreed to ſay that he was riſen, 
from the dead. By this they attacked every power.. 
he human heart is ſtrangely inclined. to levity, 
to change, to be worked upon by promiſes and plea-, 
ſures, If one of them had contradicted himſelf in 
the leaſt circumſtance, wrought upon by thele attrac- 
tions, and, what is ſtill more, by impriſonment, tor- 
tures, and death, they would all all have been * ; 
Let this be attended to. 80 
Whilſt Chriſt was with them, he was s able to ſup- 
port them; but if he did not appear to them after 
his death, what cauſed them to act as they did? _ 
N ſtyle of the Evangeliſts is to be admired in 
* many reſpects, and particularly becauſe there are no 
invectives from the hiſtorians, neither againſt Judas 
nor Pilate, no more than againſt my of the enemies 
© or crucifiers of Jeſus Chriſt." ; 
If this modeſty of the Evangelical hiſtorians had 
* been affected, as well as other parts of ſo fine a cha, 
. „een and that they had affected it but for the pur · 
poſe of making it to be remarked ; if they themſelves: 
8 bad not dared to obferve it, they would not have 
1 N to rob found friends who would have done ſo 
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© much in their favour. But as they ated ſo without 

* affeRation, and from diſintereſted motives, they did 
© notcauſe it to be taken notice of by any body; I do 

© not know if this obſervation has yet been made, 
4 _ © which proves the ſimplicity with which it was done. 

« Jeſus Chriſt performed miracles, the apoſtles did 
ſo afterwards, and the primitive ſaints alſo performed 
many others; becauſe the prophecies not. being yet 
a accompliſhed, and being fulfilled by them, nothing 
bore witneſs but miracles. It had been predicted 
that the Meſſiah would convert nations. How could 
| theſe prophecies be accompliſhed without the con- 
„ verſion of nations? And how could nations, not 

ſeeing this laſt work of the prophecies which proved 

4 the Meſſiah, have been converted to him ? Therefore. 

all was not accompliſhed before he was dead, riſen. 

again, and that nations were converted. And mira- 
© cles were neceſſary during the time of their conver- 

„ ſion. They are now unneceſſary to prove the truth 

© of the Chriſtian religion; ; for the prophecies accom- 

pliſhed are an exiſting miracle.” 
Tf a ſingle man had been the diſciple of Jeſus Cbrit, 
and that he had atteſted his miracles; if this man had 
been ſimple and vulgar, and that he had all at once 
written and related with the ſublimity which is admired 
in the Evangeliſts, it could not have been doubted but 
that he was divinely inſpired; it would be impoſſible to 
imagine, that, having paſſed ſo much time 1 Jeſus 
Chriſt, having ſeen all that he related, that he had been 
deceived And inſtead of one man, there were a great 
number of diſciples, and twelve apoſtles; and the re- 
cital of theſe facts has been tranſmitted by fou men, 
whoſe narratives perfectly agree. As the illuſtrious 
author which J have juſt quoted remarks, 1 cannot be 
ſaid that theſe four men could poſſibly be deceived ; 
they were eye-witneſſes, how could they be miſtaken, 
in things ſo poſitive, in facts ſo or in the dead 
being raiſed to life, upon the reſurrection of Chriſt. | 
himfelf, &c. ? They could not therefore be deceiyed :. | 
and it is as little credible that they were willing to de- 


ceive. 
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ceive. They were men deprived of ſcience, of credit, 


and of riches; men vulgar and without education; 
finally, wretched fiſhermen ! At what time did they 
undertake to ſeduce the whole world? After the death 
of their maſter, that is, when they had nothing more 


to expect or fear from him; at a time when ſhame, 


Fear, their temporal welfare, all obliged them to hide 
themſelves and to hold their tongues. If they had 
wiſhed to deceive, they muſt have loſt every thing at 
once, their ſenfes, reaſon, and conſcience. But, on 
one part, what purity, what innocence of manners; 
on the other, what high wiſdom ſhines in all their diſ- 
courſes! what ſupernatural virtue in their actions! 
what importance in their principles! what perſeverance 
and heroic courage in their conduct If they had been 
willing to deceive, why did they run the riſk of loſing 


their reputation in the eyes of the multitude by an 


avowal of their faults , of their profound ignorance, 
of the baſeneſs of their origin ? Why did not they con- 
ceal the poverty of their maſter ? and why did they re- 
preſent him in a ſtable, in a ſhop, and not make of him 
an hero, according to cuſtom ? Why that auſtere mo- 


ral? Why did net they invent commodious maxims, 


eaſy to be followed, principles favourable both to their 
paſſions and to our own ? Could they flatter themſelves 


to be able to ſeduce, ſubdue, to draw men after them 
by combating all their inclinations, and requiring that 


they ſhould ſacrifice their moſt lively and agreeable na- 
tural propenſities; by preaching to them humility, 


temperance, forgetfulneſs of injuries, abſtinence from 
all their pleaſures, and by commanding them to ren- 


der good for evil? &. Why ſhould they have attach- 
ed an eternal infamy to their whole nation, by publiſh- 
ing every where, that the Jews were guilty of the moſt 
dreadful of crimes, and curſed for ever by God ? This 


* As when they ſpoke of their doubts, of their little 


Faith, with which they were reproached by our Saviour, 
who complained of the difficu] 
his parables. They recite, with the ſame candor, St. 
Peter's denial of Chriſt, the W338 of St. Thomas, &c. 


they had to underſtand 


1. decla- 
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declaration expoſed them otherways to the implacable 


'reſentment+ of their entire country which they diſho- | 


* noured. Yet they all ſpoke the ſame language; each, 
at different times, wrote, in different places, the ſame 


| things, and preached the ſame truths ; and with what 


ingenuouſneſs and ſublime ſimplicity ! By 


Finally, if they had been willing to deceive, they 
would have been ambitious profligates ; and their con- 
duct was a model of perfection, which appeared ſuper- 
natural. They devoted themſelves to poverty, and 
_ preached, for the moſt part, the contempt of honours 
and riches: not one among them would rule over the 
others; their conſtant emulation was that of humility. 


Impoſtors would have had an aim, an intereſted de- 
1 they had only that of fulfilling their miſſion and 
obtaining heaven. They themſelves declare, that 


their maſter announced to them that they would be 


perſecuted in preaching his law, that they had nothing 
to expect from men but injuries and death. They 
frequently repeat this :—Jeſus ſaid to his diſciples, 
If the world hate you, ye know that it hated me 


'* before it hated you. . If 1150 have perſecuted 
* me they will alſo perſecute you.. . But all theſe 
things will they do unto you for my name's ſake.” 


St, John, chap. xv. .... They ſhall put you out 

« of the ſynagogues ; ;- yea the time cometh that who- 
« ſoerer killeth you will think that he doeth God ſer- 
Vice. St. John xvi. 

Could the apoſtles have :aveiited a prediction, 1 
if it had not been accompliſned, would have deſtroyed 
all their doctrine, and which could not be accompliſhed 
but by their being conſtantly perſecuted, injured, and 
at length led to torments and an ignominious death? 
They perſevered in their belief, although it actually 
drew upon them the moſt horrid perſecutions; and to 


ſupport and propagate it they ſuffered joyfully tortures 


and death; and, at the ſame time, implored heaven 
for thoſe who deprived: them of life. It 1s therefore 
impoſſible to believe that they could be deceived, or 


that they wiſhed to deceive 3 and, this c one point grant- 


ed, 
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ed, it is alſo impoſſible to doubt of the truths which 
religion teaches us. This inconteſtable and deciſive 
proof is not extraordinary only, but it is accompanied 
by many other proofs equally- reſpectable. Think of 
that long ſucceſſion of oracles which prediQed our Sa- 
viour, of that multitude of witneſſes, of all ages, ſexes, 
and deſcriptions, who have ſealed, with their blood, 
this belief: refle& upon the ſublimity-of Evangelical 


" morals and dogmas, upon the number of great men of 
ſuperior genius -who have been convinced and convert- 


ed, ſolely by reading with attention the holy ſcrip- 
tures : conſider how incomprehenſible it is that the 
auſterity of the morals of the Evangeliſts has not hin- 
dered the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity : finally, ſtudy 
nature and the human heart, and every doubt will 
vaniſh; reaſon, ſentiment, and true philoſophy will 
then unite themſelves in order to enlighten us, aud will 


become the immoveable baſis of faith. _ 
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or THE STYLE OF THE. HOLY SCRIPTURES CONSI- 

DERED AS A PROOF OF RELIGION. OF THE Mo- 
"RALITY, AND OF THE LAWS OF MOSES, 


I 


TER dogs (ſays Abadie) philoſophers, and men 
in general, ſhew infallibly, in the end, their weakneſſes 
and their paſſions, either by the thing of which they 


Tpeak, or by their manner of expreſſion. 
be works of Seneca are filled with a great num- 
© ber of fine precepts, and maxims of virtue; but it is 
© eaſy to perceive that his intention has been, for. the 
© moſt part, that of doing himſelf credit as a writer; 
© and although there were nothing more in his writings 
© than his attention to give a fine and agreeable turn to 
< 'his thoughts, and that continual affeQation of wit, 
© theſe alone would be ſufficient to make him famous. 
Plato, having more juſt and reaſonable ideas of the 
Divinity than the vulgar, had the weakneſs not to 
£ dare to conſider his ſentiments, and opened himſelf to 
© his friends only, to whom he gave to underſtand, 
© that when his letters ſhould treat of more Gods than 
© one it would be mockery ; but that when he ſpoke 
© of God alone, he ſpoke ſeriouſly. Socrates, near 
© dying, did not know whether he was going to be 
© happy or miſerable, ſo much was he ſhaken in his 
+ opinion. And we can ſcarcely read a page of the 
« moſt -wiſe and refined author that ever exiſted, 
« -without perceiving ſome marks of weakneſs or of 
4 affetation. 5 „ | | 
But there is another defect, which is common to 
© thoſe who have written upon morality with the 
« greateſt ſublimity, which is, that they tend only to 
« elevate wiſdom, or at moſt, virtue.“ 
All the Pagan divinities were vicious and difſolute, 
the moſt ſenſible of the Pagans clearly perceived that 
| | ” very 


3 


very powerful incitements to virtue could not be drawn 
from the conſideration attached to theſe deities, more 
wicked than men. . 

They were therefore obliged to have recourſe to the 
attractions and beauty of virtue; and as they could not 
make it to be admired for the love of thoſe vicious 
divinities which they had heard of, they endeavoured 
to make it loved and reſpected for itſelf. 

© But in this they were greatly deceived, ſince virtue 
© will never be otherwiſe: than very languid, if the 
6 eſſential relation which it has with the Divinity be 
taken away; and men. who boaſt of loving virtue fer 
© itſelf alone, do nothing elſe than become guilty, in 
© a lefler degree, of idolatry. | 

It is extravagant to deſpiſe riches, for the ſake of 
deſpiſing them, to deprive ourſelves of pleaſure for 
the ſake of being deprived of it, or to expoſe our- 
ſelves to danger merely for the ſake of being expoſed ' 
to it. Virtue conſiſts in making theſe efforts upon 
ourſelves when we ought and are obliged to do ſo; 
ſo that God being the great principle of all our duties 
and obligations, true virtue cannot be welLconceived 
without a relation with God, | 

© Tt is not very difficult to perceive, that the books 
which contain the revelation of the Jews, are very 
far from having any one of theſe characters. It will 
not be ſaid that they cheriſh the voluptuouſneſs and 
paſſions of men, nor that they flatter their pride, or 
ſatisfy the vain curioſity of the learned. 3 

* But we ſhould expreſs ourſelves weakly, if we only 
ſaid that the books which contain the revelation of 
the Jews, have not this character; we cannot but 
acknowledge that they have an oppoſite one. Inſtead 
of encouraging voluptuouſneſs, they deſtroy it, root 
it out, as well as injuſtice, ſelf-intereſt, and the other 
_ Paſſons :—inſtead of flattering our pride, they de- 
ſtroy it, by the clear idea that is there given to us of 
our miſery and corruption, oppoſed to the majeſty 
_ © and. goodneſs of God, which are, without doubt, 

the moſt capable of all objects of humiliating proud 

7, E 3 © minds ;— 
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minds: — inſtead of feeding the vain curioſity of ſuch 


of the learned as know merely for the ſake of know- 
ing, we learn in them that that ſcience 1s but vani- 
ty: inſtead of political refinements, we find in 
them an amiable ſimplicity of manners, which 1s 
there propoſed as an example, and recommended 
every where, as contrary to the knowledge of the 
men of the prefent age as light is to darkneſs ;— 
finally, inſtead of * us love virtue for itſelf 
only, or from motives of reputation which the prac- 
tice of it gives, here are doctors, who, aſpiring 


higher, make us love virtue for the love of God; a 


remarkable character, which diſtinguiſnes them from 


all other doctors. | 
Indeed one cannot conſider without ſome kind of 


- indignation, that people who have ſo fine and delicate 


a taſte for knowing the genius of every thing, and 
for judging of the character of every author, when 
human literature is in queſtion, fall into a voluntary 
ſtupidity and ignorance, when it is required to per- 
ceive thoſe characters which ſenſibly diſtinguiſh the 
writings of the Jews from all human books, eſpecially 
that incomparable piety, ſo conftant and uniform, 
which fpeaks always of God, and of God only; 
which looks upon all thoſe who go from God as loft, 
and which derives all the motives. of its exhortations 
from God ; which teaches us. that every thing comes 


from him, and that we ought to devote all to him, 


our bodies, our fouls, our words, our actions, our 


property, our time, and our lives: this revelation 


being but a collection of examples, of precepts, and 
of exhortations, which all tend to oblige us ta 


glorify cur God, by leading holy lives for the love 


of him. 

© No affeQation or weakneſs is ſeen in the manner in 
which theſe books are written, any more than in the 
things which they contain.—You do not remark that. 
theſe authors take a pride in making a diſplay of wit. 


and erudition; a quality which ſeems to be the prin- 


cipal eſſence of all others: they do not trouble them- 
| 6 {elves 
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ſelves about pleaſing their readers, and they appear; 


far from writing for fame. FR 
This is the conſtant and perpetual character, not 


only of a fingle book of the Jewiſh writings, but of 
all the books which compoſe the Old Teitament ; 
and at the time that a human author has a difficulty 


to conceal his-paſſions, or not to diſcover himſelf, in 


the ſmalleſt book which he compoſes, here is ſeen a 


long ſucceſſion of. authors, who, having lived in dif- 
ferent ages, write, not only a ſingle book, but many 


books, wherein not only no trace of human paſſicns 


or weakneſſes is to be found, but there is ſeen to 
reign a ſpirit of mildneſs, of piety, of diſintereſtedneſs, 
of an amiable and virtuous ſimplicity, which clearly 
ſhews that the hearts of the writers were warmed 
with a fire different from that of the human paſſions, 


and enlightened by a flame different from that which 


has a connection with them. They ſpoke with au- 
thority, without any kind of fear, and as thoſe who 
were fully encouraged. They appeared to be ani- 


mated with the deſign alone of glorifying God. Has 


a finer character ever been ſeen? 


Their manner of ſpeaking and writing is not only 


unlike that of the men of the age, affected, far- 
fetched, full of ſubtilty and refinement, or accompa- 
nied by timidity and doubt, turning entirely upon the 


manner, expreſſion, arrangement of thoughts, the 


apt and ingenious diſpoſition of things; but they 
explain. themſelves with a ſimplicity which is pro- 


portioned to the capacity of all mankind. 


* As it is from God that they ſpeak, they muſt 
neceſſarily ſay ſublime and magnificent things ; but 
as it 1s to men, and to all kinds of men, that they 
ſpeak, it was neceſſary that their language ſhould be 
ſimple and natural. The ideas that they give us of 
God are ſo great, that every thing is low and baſe, 


when compared to theſe divine deſcriptions; and if 


this were doubted of, it would only be neceſſary to 
compare the book of Job, «the revelations of Iſaiah, 
or the Pſalms of David, with all that the moſt ele- 
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vated minds among the Pagans have thought of the 
Divinity: but it muſt at te ſame time be avowed, 
that no authors ever expreſſed themſelves in ſo ſimple 
and popular a manner. Certainly, if theſe tenchers 
were like others, they would expreſs themſelves more 
nobly, having ſenſe enough to expreſs themſelves in 
a more elevated manner,” = 
A fact which proves at once the utility and truth o 
religion is, that in every nation where that holy religi- 
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gion is not eſtabliſhed, morality is, in its eſſence, vici- 


ous, Greece and Italy have produced numbers of great 
men of all kinds; but their moſt famous philoſophers 
have left nothing upon morality but works full of er- 
rors, and principles evidently inconſiſtent or pernicious. 
Even EpiQtetus and Marcus Aurelius are not ſheltered 
from this reproach 'The firſt joined, to inconſiſtent 


principles, an egotiſm carried often to the moſt ſhock» 


ing degree. Could the ſecond, endowed with a ſub- 


lime ſenſibility, do otherwiſe than excite the moſt flat- 


tering admiration, by developing the moſt ſecret re- 


| ceſſes of that pure and generous. ſoul which he. had re- 


ceived from nature? When he deſcribes himſelf, he 
inſtructs, affects, and gains the heart; but his princi- 
ples are much inferior to his ſentiments. Some-of his 
maxims tend to favour ſuicide ; beſides they are ſome- 


times in oppoſition to each other; and, nb re of the. 


extent of his genius and the uprightneſs of his heart, 
he has frequently falſe ideas. It muſt be obſerved, 
that theſe two great philoſophers, the moſt perfect of 
all antiquity, have only written fince the preaching of 
the Goſpel, and that they muſt neceſſarily have profited 
by the divine lights propagated: by Chriſtianity. The 
« Jews only and the Chriſtians have enjoyed pure light ; 
* mythology had not; yet all its form nor philoſophy 
its ſects, Moſes had already revealed to the Jews, 
« truths as enlightening and intereſting after their ori- 
gin x .. . . Truth ſeemed concentered, in a corner of 


* Moſes lived three hundred years before the taking 
of Troy. | Ms | 


wo 
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the earth, with the people of Iſrael  .. . Chriſt 
appeared; as the light coming from darkneſs diſſi- 

ates the obſcurity of the night, ſo did the Goſpel 
Aüßpate the falſhoods of men, and preſent them with 
a torch of immortal light. In order to perceive that 
which is the moſt aſtoniſhing in this prerogative, . 
let us trace it to its origin. Let us compare the 
truth of the Goſpel, its fimplicity, its purity, and 
its luſtre, with all the human productions of thoſe 
times: What a triumph for religion! How ridicu- 
lous it renders the exceſſive eſteem which our philoſo- 
phers have for their reaſon, and their contempt of 
revelation !' If they be more enlightened than Epi- 
curus or Ariſtotle with reſpe& to morality, it is not 
that they have more genius and penetration, but be- 
cauſe they live in different ages. Religion even, 
which they treat contumeliouſly, has given them in- 
ſtructions “.“ | 


Reaſon only. would not have been able to deſtroy 
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idolatry; and, according to the judicious remark of 


Bayle, man: flood in need of a revealed hght, which could 
ſupply the. deficiency of philoſophical light. The Pagan 
philoſophers clearly perceived the abſurdity of their re- 
ligion: but deprived of the knowledge of truth, their 


vain ſpeculations, their extravagant ſyſtems, were no 


better than the errors they combated , and almoſt all 


of them propagated opinions more pernicious to the. 
happineſs of man than all the abſurdities of mythology... 
Some denied the liberty of man, or profeſſed athe- 
iſm; others approved and adviſed ſuicide F ; whilſt. 


Lettres Critiques de Monſieur Abbe Gauchat, tom i. 
It was a philoſopher of great fame, and full of ge- 
nius, who invented the ſyſtems of the metempfychoſis; 
and certainly the foundation of mythology is inanitely leſs 
abſurd than that ſtrange doctrine. BORE 

T The ſet of the Hegeriacs had for chief Hegeriac of 
Cyrena, who lived about four hundred and fixteen years 
before Chriſt. He was ſurnamed the Orator of Death, 
becauſe he exhorted his diſciples to kill themſelves the 
moment they ſhoulJ be the leaſt diſguſted with. life. 


E 5 N ſeveral, . 
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ſeveral, more ridiculouſly abſurd, kept ſchools, and 


perſuaded their diſciples to ſtudy, for the ſole purpoſe 


of teaching them to doubt of every thing, and neither 


to believe their reaſon nor their hearts, neither that 
which they ſaw, nor that which they heard. The pre- 
cepts of Epicurus favoured. the moſt dangerous inclina- 


tions: the Cynic philofophers preſented the moſt mon- 


ſtrous aſſemblage. of an horrid depravity united to the 
moſt impudent effrontery :. the Stoics, the moſt virtu- 
ous philoſophers. of all antiquity, diſgraced their doc- 
trine by maintaining extravagant opinions, and they 


were ſo inconceivably inconfiſtent as to approve of the 


infamous irregularities.of the Cynics *. a 
Attached to their own opinions, ſuch are the men 
who have the greateſt genius. Some reflections of the 


author of the Lettres Critiques upon modern. paganiſm 
will throw more light upon this truth. 


« Let us not quote,” ſays he, Africa and Ame- 
« rica, the people there are ſtupefied and degraded ; 
© but China and Japan are poliſhed countries; arts, 
laws, and letters are there held in eſtimation. Will 
£ it be denied that in theſe vaſt countries there are no 
4 philoſophers endowed with penetration, judgment, 
and uprightneſs ? Why therefore do not they perceive 
the inconceivable abſurdity of the olatry which they 
« profeſs? why cannot they elevate themſelves to the 
idea which feems ſo. natural, that of a Supreme Be- 
« ing who has created all things? why do not they 
© know, at leaſt, the truths which, according to our 
modern Deiſts, muſt ſtrike the eyes of every man of a 
« ſenſible mind? Illuſtrious pre-eminence of the Chriſ- 
* tian religion . As ſoon as it penetrated theſe cli- 
mates armed with. the light of a miſſionary full of 
« ſimplicity and of candour, it triumphed over the wiſ- 
dom of philoſophers ; as ſoon as it had retired they 
re- entered darkneſs : and it is thus that, in every age, 
« revelation has cauſed the true God to be known! In 
+ vain would ungrateful philoſophers. deny this gift, 


* See Baxle, tom. iii. 
c and 
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© and attribute to their genius only that which is a gift 
© of faith! They are themſelves ignorant of the true 
© ſource of their wiſdom: it comes from a Chriſtian 
education. Ex „ 
Indeed men given up to their own underſtandings, 
when they are not depraved, cannot believe that the 
univerſe is the work of hazard ; they ſee in nature. evi- 
dent proofs that a Supreme intelligence has created all : 
they perceive alſo that the ſoul muſt outhve the periſh- © 
able body which it animates, and that it will find in 
another life eternal puniſhments or rewards, This is 


what reaſon itſelf teaches to all men; it preſerves them 


from atheiſm, and gives them juſt notions of the dignity 
of their being. But it cannot elevate their minds to 


the knowledge of the Author of nature. 'This was too 
ſublime to be conceived by man without the aid of re- 


velation. All people who have been deprived of this. 
light have been idolaters, have admitted a plurality of. 
deities; and, as the writer which I have juſt quoted. 


_ remarks, the hiſtory of the ancients, and of modern. 


paganiſm,  inconteſtably proves this truth. All falſe. 
religions have taught and ſtill teach idolatry; the Ma- 
hometan religion cannot be quoted as a proof of the. 
contrary. Mahomet was born towards the ead of the: 
ſixth century; his mother was a Jeweſs,. and every 
body knows that this impoſtor drew from holy writ the. 
idea of an only God; and that many paſſages of the- 
Alcoran are taken from the ſame ſacred ſource. 
It is in vain repeated, that polytheiſm is but a cor- 
ruption of atheiſm. I do not comprehend it ſo, and 
both ancient and modern hiſtory prove this opinion to 
be falſe. In the fine ages of Greece and Rome, the peo- 
ple of theſe countries, ſo juſtly renowned for their genius 
for the arts; theſe people, whom their artiſts, philoſo- 


phers, orators, and poets. have rendered ſo famous; 


theſe people, the remembrance of whom will never be 
loft, were nevertheleſs plunged intothemoſt profound ido- 


latry, Whilſt, in a corner of the globe, another people, 


* Lettres Critiques, tom, i. | 
| obſcure 
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obſcure and not numerous, a people ſimple and frugal; 
who have left upon the earth. no monument of archi-. 


tecture, a people among whom there were never any 


philoſophers, previouſly preſerved, from the beginning 


of the world, this ſublime truth, That there exiſts but 
one. God, Creator of man, and of the univerſe. But ſtill, 


fay they, this idea is ſo ſimple, ſo natural! the plura- 
lity of Gods is an imagination ſo extravagant !—I agree. 
to it, and: this is the wonderful, which 1s not enough. 


admired. The Jews and the Chriſtians have alone. 


known this ſtriking truth, and it is they only who, 
have propagated it throughout the univerſe. 

Ihe chief of the modern pretended philoſophers, in. 
order to attack the laws delivered by Moſes, has per- 
mitted himſelf, according to his cuſtom, to, write a 
great number of falſhoods, and to make many falſe quo-. 


tations. The learned author of the excellent work en- 
titled, Lettres de quelque: 5.7% a MH. de Voltaire, has 
refuted theſe errors with the moſt ſatisfactory clearneſs- 


and preciſion. And he has proved, that. theſe laws, 
attacked by ignorance united to infincerity, were dic-. 
tated by an admirable wiſdom, The ritual laws, which, 
forbid the eating of certain unwholeſome animals , 
were, without: doubt, very wiſe ones. Where is 
the ridicule, ſays the author of the letters, that 
unwholeſome aliments ſhould have been. forbidden; 
© and. that the uſe of others, which were agreeable to 


ſome people, ſhould be prohibited, for particular 
«* reaſons, which cannot be condemned when they are 


© not known? Among theſe ritual laws, ſome of them 
had for object to inſpire the Hebrews with an in- 


vincible horror for the abominable ſuperſtitions of 


© their neighbours. From thence thoſe prohibitions. 
to force their children-through fire f,, to mark them-. 


Such as fiches without ſcales, pigs, hedge-hogs, owls, 
locuſts, rats, lizards, ſerpents, &e. I: ,# X 


ocults may be eaten 
in the Eaſt, they are ſtili eaten in Arabia, as well as li- 
zards.and certain kinds cf rats, 
J As thoſe who worſhipped Moloch did. « 
5 | | «. ſelves 
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c ſelves with hot iron 4, &c.. Other. laws were de- 
c ſtined to recall to their minds the miracles performed 
for them by the Eternal; Others again, like ſo many 
£ emblems of uſeful parables, concealed an admirable 
6. fund of inftrution . . . . Others were tlic effect of a 
6 wife policy, &c. There are even ſome: of theſe laws. 
- which appear to have been eſpecially deſtined to ſerve 
as ſubſtantial and palpable proofs of the continual pro- 

vidence of God over his. people, and of the divine 

miſſion of his firſt conductor. Such. was, among 


«a a a a 


others, the law of repoſe, in all his poſſeſſions, dur- 


ing the Sabbatic year: a very ſingular and extraor- 
« dinary law, and which could not naturally occur to 
any legiſlator. It was founded upon an expreſs pro- 
miſe: Wherefore ye ſball do my ſtatutes, and keep my 
6 judgments and do.them — and if ye ſhall ſay, M. hat. fhall ; 
4 ave eat the ſeventh year ? behold, aue ſhall not ſons, nor 
6 gather in aur increaſe. Then I will com my bleſ- 


= Ving upon you in the fixth year, and it ſball bring forth 


6 fruit for three years. it. xxv. 18, 21. This 
law could not be founded but upon the certainty of 
© the legiſlator that every ſixth year would yield an 
© abundance for three years. Without this, Moſes 
© would” have run a riſk of loſing his fellow-citizens by 
©. famine, and of drawing upon: his memory a public 
© curſe. Now from whence could he derive this? Cer- 
© tainly but ff\om God. Can it be conceived that he 
* would have dared to have given ſuch a law, if he had 
© only been an ordinary legiſlator:? But that which 
© would have been the higheſt folly in a politician who 
© ſhould have had human reſources only, is a demon- 
6. tration that: he had others, and that God, whoſe 
« miniſter he called himſelf, afiifted him effectually, and 
© watched inceſſantly over Ifrael...... Every part 
of the Moſaic legiſlation announces the. high and 
divine wiſdom of the legiſlator *. His dogmas are 


IJ Some idolaters marked upon their ſkins ſeveral figures 
in honour of: their Gols. pt 

*The author of this work proves this truth by entering 
into the greateſt detail upon every part of the Moſaic le- 
g:!lation. | | 
rea- 


\ 
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reaſonable and ſublime, his precepts religious, and 
his morals pure and holy. His laws, political, mili- 
tary, and civil, are equitable and mild, and his ritual 
laws are founded on reaſon. In a word, all are ad- 
mirably calculated for the deſigns and views of the le- 
giſlator, for the circumſtances of the times, places, 
and climates, for the inclinations of the. Hebrews, 
and the manners of the neighbouring people, &c.— 
In this legiſlation there is nothing which contradicts 
the laws of nature, or thoſe of virtue; they all breathe 
piety, juſtice, uprightneſs, and beneficence, The 
object, antiquity, origin, duration, talents, genius, 
and the virtues of the legiſlator, the reſpect of ſo 
many people, all concur to prove his excellence. 

* Your greateſt men f have admired and looked up- 
on him as the firſt ſource of human. and divine law“; 
and you, fir, you ſee nothing in him but ab/urdity, 
and barbarity. . . . . For our parts, when we 
- conſider the juſt reproaches made againſt ancient and 
modern legiſlators ; when we reflect upon the per- 
nicious ſyſtems advanced in paſt ages, as in this, by 
philoſophers; when we ſee the providence of God, 
his juſtice, his exiſtence even conteſted; fatality in- 
troduced, liberty deſtroyed, the bounds of the juſt 
and the unjuſt audaciouſly broken down, or uncertain- 
ly placed, by pretended ſages; man degraded, all 
ties of ſociety broken; vain. chimeras and cruel 
doubts ſubſtituted for the moſt conſolatory and uſeful 
© truth, & c.; affected by ſo many errors, we cannot 
© but eſteem ourſelves happy in having been preſerved 
from them by a legiſlation ſo. reaſonable and holy.” — 
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+ It is a Jew who ſpeaks to M. de Voltaire. 

* We may quote, among others, le Chancellier, 
who in our own time has done immortal honour to 
France by his knowledge and virtues. This great man 
had ſo much reſpect for the Moſaic legiſlation, he eſteem- 
ed the Jewiſh code ſo wiſely formed, that he got ex- 
e tracted and reduced to order @ corps of Fewwi/h laws. 
But Dagueſſeau, VHopital, Bacon, &c. are trifling civi- 
** lians, weak geniuſes, in compariſon of our. philoſo- 
phers.“ —Note of the author, . 

| M. de 
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M. de Voltaire has declaimed againſt the military 
laws, above all, of the Jews; he has repeatedly ſaid 
that they were inhuman and barbarous. Let us hear 
again upon the ſubject the author I have juſt quoted.: 
I will confine myſelf to ſome ſtriking paſſages. 
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law obliged peace to be proclaimed unto it Þ. . .. . 
Men thou goeft forth among thine enemies, and 


The legiſlation of the Jews forbid the enrollment 
of youth under the age of twenty year. 

It commands, that when the troops are aſſembled, 
the chiefs and officers ſay to them, What man is 
there that hath built a new houſe and hath not dedi- 


© cated it? let him go and return to his houſe. And 
« what man is he who hath planted a wineyard, and 


hath not yet eaten of it ? let him go alſo and return 
unto his houſe. And what man is there hath betroth- 


© 2d a wife, and hath not taken ber? let him go and | 


© return unto his houſe *. . . . That if the army were 


obliged to paſs over the lands of the citizens or allies, 
no devaſtation ſhould be made. T hou ſhall 


© pay for all, even for the water which thou drink- 


15 The law did not permit war to be underta- 
en by caprice or ambition. . . Arms could not 

be taken up, except for ſelf-defence againſt unjuſt in- 
vaſions, or to obtain ſatisfaction for wrongs which had 
been done: and it was. only upon a refuſal of redreſs 
that it was permitted to enter into the enemy's coun- 
try: the law, then, did not permit wanton devaſtati- 
ons to be made. . . It forbad the cutting 
down of fruit-trees. .. . . . When, after defeating 
the enemy, ſiege was laid to one of their cities, the 


the Lord thy God hath delivered them into thine hands, 
and thou haſt taken them captive, and ſeeſt among the 
captives a beautiful woman, and haſt a deſire unta_ her 


thai thou ouldeſt have her to thy avife 3 then fhalt thou 


bring her home to thine houſe ; and ſhe ſhall ſhave her 
head, and pare her nails ; and ſhe ſhall put the raiment 
of her captivity from off her, and ſhall remain in thine 


* Deuteronomy, xx. 5, 6, and 7. 
FT Deutercromy, x. o. 


c houſe, 
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© houſe, r a ful! 
month and after that thou ſbalt go in unto her, and 
6 be ber huſband, and ſbe ſhall be th fe. 

Theſe are the military laws which M. de Voltaire 
calls laws of cruelty, of a deteflable barbarity. It is 
true that he has not quoted them, and he has imputed 
to them cruelties which were committed among the pa- 
gans only, craeltizs which were exerciſed by his hero, 
and emperor, and philoſopher, Julian the apoſtate, 
whoſe. troops, as- the author of the Letters remarks, 
made, at the fieges of Magoſa, Nalcha, and Dacires, 
a general maſſacre, without diftin&tion:of either age or 

ſex. M. de Voltaire has written, that the cuſtom of the 
eros was: to hill all the males in the cities taken by af- 
fault ; and that they were always commanded to kill every 

one, except girls which were marriagealle; whilſt the law 
permitted. thoſe only who carried arms to be killed, and 
preſcribed the ſparing-of women and children. M. de 
Voltaire, his partiſans, and thoſe who have copied him, 
have repeated a thouſand times, that the killing of wo- 

men. and children, all except marriageable girls, was 
commanded” by the law. Is it not clear, aſes the 
author of the Letters, that it is to calumniate groſsly 
our laws, or to ſhew. evidently to the whole world that 
you have never read them? One of the laws of the Jews 
commanded” them to conduct travellers uncertain - of 
their way, to ſhew them faithfully their right road . 
The legiſlator commanded them to. lend generouſly to 
thoſe who ſhould be in need. , there be among you a 
foor man, of one of thy brethren, within any of thy 
gates, in thy land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 
thou ſhalt. not harden. thine heart, nor ſhut thine hand 
from thy poor brother. But thou ſhalt open thine hand 
wide unto him, and ſbult ſurely lend him ſufficient for his 
need, in that which he wanteth}. Unto a ſtranger thou. 
mayeſt lend upon uſury: but unto thy brother thou ſhalt 
not lend upon. uſury ; that the Lord thy God may ble fe 


* Deuteronomy, xxi. 10. It, 12, and 13 
Þ+. There is alſo a commandment in favour of the blind, 
T * xv. 7. 8. 
5 thee, 
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thee, in all that thou fetteft thine hand toy: in the land 


swhither thou goeft to poſſeſs it. It permits pledges 
to be taken, but without violence. hen thou doſt 
lend thy brother any thing, thou ſhalt not go into his houſe 


to fetch his pledge. Thou ſhalt fland abroad, and the 


man to whom thou daft lend . bring out the pledge abroad 
unto thee, No man ſhall take the nether or the — 4 
millaſfone to pledge » for he taketh a man's life to pledge, 


A thou at all take thy neighbour's raiment to pledge, thou 


alt deliver it unto him by that the ſun goeth down » for 
that is hit covering only, it ts his raiment for his ſtin «© 


. wherein he ſleep ® and it ſhall come to paſi, when 


he crieth unto me, that I will Bear; for I am gracious. 
In any caſe thou ſhalt deliver him the pledge again when 
the ſun goeth down, that he may Sleep in his own raiment 
and Bleſs thee ; and it ſhall be righteouſneſs unto thee be- 
fore the Lord thy God f. The legiſlator is pleaſed that 
the poor ſhould be invited to feaſts, religious feſtivals, _ 
&c. And thou ſhalt eat there before the Lord, and thou 
ſhalt rejoice, thou and thine houſehold, and the Luvite, 
and the ftranger, and the fatherleſs, and the widows. 
evhich are within thy gates, ſball come, and be ſatisfi- 
ed, Sc. . Thus ſeveral times each year the rich and 
the poor were.to fit at the ſame table, united by the 
ties of benefactions and of gratitude. But the firan- 
Ser, ſaith the Lord, that develleth with. you, ſhall be un- 
to you as one bern among you, and thou ſhalt love him 
as thyſelf ; for ye were firangers in the land of Egypt + 
J am the Lord your Gods. The legiſlator commanded 


even that animals ſhould be treated with mildneſs. .., 


He forbad the dam with her young ones to be preſented 
at the altar, and to kill the young one before the eyes 
of its mother. Thou ſhalt not take. away from the 


dam the little one which ſhe ſuckles. Thou ſhalt 


* not kill the animal purſued, which takes refuge like 
“ a ſuppliant in thy houſe, &c. . .. . Never were the 


* Deut. xxiii. 20. 
Deut. xxiv. 6. 10, 11, 13. Exod. xxii. 26, 27, 
] Deut. xiv. 26. 29. | 
5 *. Levit. xix. 34. $2 
| © karbarous. 
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© barbarous tortures of the rack known in the Moſaic 


_ © legiſlation. . . . Parents were obliged to teach their 


children the prineipal ſtatutes and the ordinances of 
the legiſlation, it was an obligation which the legiſ- 
lator impoſed upon them in the ſtrongeſt terme 
a man have a ſtulborn and rebellious ſon, which will 
not obey the voice of his father, or the voice of his mo- 
ther, and that, when they have chaſtened him, will not 
 hearken unto them : then ſhall his father and his mother 
lay hold on him and bring him out unto the elders 7 his 
city, and unto the gate of his place; and they ſhall ſay 
unto the elders of this city, This our ſon is ſtubborn ond 
rebellious, he will not obey. our voice; he is a glutton and 
a drunkard. And all the men of his city ſhall flone him 
with flones, that he die, &c.. | | 
© 'Thus the legiſlator repreſſed vice, and maintaine 
paternal authority, without abandoning the life of 
children to the anger of the fathers +. . . . The law 
directed him who had enticed a maid that was not 
betrothed to marry her, to make her a jointure, and 
if the father of the girl refuſed to give her to the 
ſeducer, the latter was obliged to pay to the father a 
conſiderable ſum, according to the dower of virgins. 
.. » The laws upon modeſty were extremely ſevere. 
A woman, ſay they, ſhall not wear that which per- 
taineth to a man, neither ſhall a man put on a woman's 
arment, c. | 


- Your Highneſs eaſily recollects theſe beneficent laws, 


 awhich you have admired in reading holy writ; and I 


will terminate this detail by quoting ftill ſome other 
paſſages which particularly ftruck you: it is yourſelf, 
and the Prince your brother , who remarked them 


during your lectures, and they are your own extracts 


which I copy. | : | 
Honour thy father and thy mother, as thy Lord 
thy God hath commanded thee, that thy days may 


* Deut. chap. xxi. ver. 18, 19, 20, and 21. 
+ Asdid the Roman laws. | 
J His Serene Bighacſs the Duke of Montpenſier. 
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© be prolonged, and that it may go well with thee in 
© the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee *®.... 
© Let each one ſtand in awe of his father and mother.“ 
Exod. Deut. Levit. 

© Curſed be he that ſetteth light by his father and 
mother. And all the people ſhall ſay Amen.“ Deut. 


— 


Whoſoever ſhall curſe his father or mother ſhall 
iſhed with death.* Exod, | | 
© Ye ſhall not afflict any widow or fatherleſs child. 


12, 146 - | 
1 Thou ſhalt not ſee.thy brother's ox or his ſheep go 
« aſtray,. and hide thyſelf from them; thou ſhalt in 
any caſe bring them again. unto. thy brother. And 
© if thy brother be not nigh unto thee, or if thou know 
© him not, then thou ſhalt bring it unto thine own 
© houſe, and it ſhall be with thee till thy brother ſeek 
© after it, and thou ſhalt reſtore it to him again. In 
6 like manner ſhalt thou do with his aſs, and ſo ſhalt 
« thou do with his raiment ; and with all loſt things 
© of thy brother's, which he hath loſt, and thou haſt 
© found, ſhalt thou do likewiſe ; thou mayeſt not hide 
« thyſelf. Thou ſhalt not, ſee thy brother's aſs or his. 
© ox fall down by the way, and hide thyſelf from 
them: thou ſhalt ſurely help him to lift them up 
gen. chap. 3x4. to + 14 Co 
© Thou ſhalt not deliver unto his maſter the ſervant. 
© which is eſcaped from his maſter unto.thee ; he ſhall 
« dwell with thee, even among you, in that place 
© which he ſhall chooſe, in one of thy gates where it 
liketh him beſt: thou ſhalt not oppreſs him.” Deut. 
chap. xxiii. [5, 16. | e 


* This was ene of the commandments which God him- 
ſelf d Qated to his people, and that he wrote upon ſtone. 
It is the only commandment to which a particular pro- 
miſe is attached for recompence, aud the promiſe the molt 


intereſting to men. 
|  M% | © When 
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OM When thou cutteſt down. thine harveſt in the field, 
*-and haſt forgot a ſheaf in the field, thou ſhalt not go 


© again to fetch it: it ſhall be for the ſtranger, for the 


© fatherleſs, and for the widow, that the-Lord thy God 
may bleſs thee in all the works of thine hands.“ 
Deut. xxiv. 19. 

God makes the ſame commandment for the fruit of 
the olive-tree, of the vine, &c. 


And when ye reap the harveſt of your land, thou 


© ſhalt not make clean riddance of the corners of thy 
6 field when thou reapeſt, neither ſhalt thou gather any 
© gleaning of thy harveſt ; thou ſhalt leave them unto 
© the poor and the ſtranger.% Levit. xxiii. 22. | 
The wages of the hireling, who giveth thee his 
© work, ſhall not remain with thee till morning.“ 
Thou ſhalt not curſe the deaf.“ Levit. xix. 14. 


Thou ſhalt riſe up before the hoary head, and ho- 


© nour the face of the old man.“ Levit. xix. 32. 
It mor be judged by theſe extracts whether it be 
with juſtice that the detractors of religion have for 


thirty years repeated, that. theſe: laws. are ab/urd, bar- 


barous, ferocious, Qc. But it is only by reading en- 
tirely this divine code that one can judge to what a. 
degree theſe calumnies are extravagant. The laws 
which ſecure. property, thoſe which are relative to inte- 


| * to agrieulture, &c. are not leſs to be ad- 


of des Lettres de guelques. Fuifs,, is there to be found 
any thing comparable to theſe laws in favour of the 


© In, what ancient fs ſays the author 


poor; and to thoſe preſſing exhortations to comfort 


the unhappy? When one reflects upon theſe exhor- 
« tations and theſe laws, where humanity, and the 
© moſt tender goodneſs of heart, are ſo ſenſibly expreſ- 


& ſed, can one ſee, without ſuffering, that great man 


© and all his legiſlation taxed with ferocity and bar- 


& barity, by a celebrated writer who calls himſelf im- 
partial? | 125 
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PHILOSOPHICAL PRECEPTS: PRECEPTS CONTAINED 
IN THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. SUBLI- 
MITY OF THE EVANGELICAL MORAL. 


Parricurar acts of cruelty are found in the 
hiſtory of the rn of God. In what hiftory are 
they not to be found“? It appears in holy writ, that 
impious nations were exterminated by the command of 
the Lord. Bat has not God a right to judge and pu- 
niſh creatures which he has. formed? In order to 
render the ancient law odious, the detractors of reli- 
gion have affected to confound two things very dif- 
r particular commands which God himſelf 
gave, at times when he was pleafed to manifeſt himſelf 


dy extraordinary prodigies—and the general laws which 


he preſcribed ; and it is according to theſe laws alone, 


* M. de Voltaire has quoted hothing from ſcripture 
but paſſages of this kind, to which he has always added 
aggravating circumſtances of his own invention. He even 
very often invents both the fact and the detail. He has 
calumniated, in the groſſeſt manner, all the great men 
of this nation, and all the prophets, wi hout ever quoting 
one paſſage to their advantage.—One inftance will give an 
"2X idea of the exceſs of his partiality. What impieties has 
not he uttered upon the ſub ject of Eliſha, the beneficent 
prophet! Vet it is this ſame prophet who, after the 
| manner of Elijah his maſter, performed a miracle in 
favour of a poor woman ready to periſh with miſery. It 
was he who multiplied the loaves to feed a great number 
of perſons. It was he who obtained by his prayers a Ton 
to the Shunamite who had treated him hoſpitably, and he 
| afterwards raifed his child up from death. It was Eliſha 
who rendered wholeſome the waters of Jericho; ho cured 
of the leproſy a general of the enemy and refuſed all his 
2X preſents. It was he who, having in his power the army 
of the Syrians, an hoſtile army, not only would not ſuffer 
one of them to be put to death, but gave them to eat and 
drink; retained none of them priſoners, but ſent them 
all back to their maſter, &c. 


according 
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according to theſe invariable precepts, that men ought 
to judge of religion. The laws are wiſe, mild, bene- 
ficent ; the precepts admirable ; the dogmas ſublime : 
theſe are inconteſtable truths. Therefore this religion 
deſerves the reſpe& and veneration of the incredulous, 
even when they are exempt from partiality. It is a 
great triumph for religion, that thoſe who have attack- 
ed it have never been able to do ſo by any other means 
than that of calumny. Not one of its detractors can 
be quoted who has not had recourſe to theſe baſe means. 
What! pretended ſages, who wiſh, ſay you, to in- 
ſtruct me, ſhew me at leaſt ſome appearance of impar- 
tiality, acknowledge that there are fine things in that 
| legiſlation which you criticiſe ; appear to. admire ſome 
of its precepts; mingle dexterouſly eulogium with 
calumny ; this air of candour would perhaps be ſe- 
ducing. But no, you diſcover an inconceivable ani- 
moſity, you pervert all, condemn all, and I fee nothing 
ö in your declamations but groſs falſhoods and furious 
| 0 : tranſports. You think therefore that your readers will 
i believe you without the leaſt examination; you are 
| then perſuaded that 'they have never read holy writ, 
if that they will never read the refutations of your perni- 
| cious works? You have computed upon their igno- 
rance and credulity, upon the power of the paſſions, to 
which you are favourable. Alas! you may one day 
gather the deadly fruit of theſe odious calculations, but 
Fou will never deftroy the eternal empire of truth; 
and you will leave behind you difhonoured names and 
tarniſhed reputations. 1 11 . OTE 
Vour Highneſs cannot but recollect, that, in reading 
the ſeriptures, we have often thought it very ſtrange, 
that a religion which preſents a moral and precepts ſo 
uſeful to human happineſs, can have enemies! What 
intereſt have not men of every claſs, and eſpecially * 
fathers of families, to ſupport the ſacred rights of this 
holy religion! O ye madmen! who give to your chil- 9 ; 
dren the pernicious example of contempt and religion; 
ye! who diſdain to bring up Chriſtians, and who wiſh 7 
to form philoſophers, what painful regret you prepare 


for 
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If your children abandon themſelves 


for yourſelves | 


: to the exceſſes which impetuous paſſions produce, will 
: you have a right to complain? They will philoſophi- 
n cally reply to your inconſequent repreſentations, that 
» moderate paſſions make men common . . . . that it is the 
4 height of folly to propoſe deſtroying the paſſons *. Away 
* avith all thoſe pedants, enamoured with a falſe idea of 
perfeftion. Nothing is more dangerous in a ſtate than theſe 
in declaiming moraliſts without underſtanding, and who, 
s. concentered in a narrow ſphere of ideas, repeat continually 
n- hat they have heard their nutſes ſay ; inteſſantly recom- 
r- mend moderation of defires, and wiſh to exterminate in 
at every heart all the paſſions. Senſation is the ſoul of the 
ne Palſiont. Now ſenſation or ſentiment is not free; it is 
th not becauſe we will that we love or hate ; therefore it cannot 
ſe. be criminal f. According to this principle, repeated in 
nji- ſo many philoſophical works, what errors, what ex- 
ng 8 ceſſes will you be able to condemn in your children? 
dus and what objections will you make to this definition of 
vil 8 happineſs? Happineſs! it is an agreeable ſenſation, a 
ws | Pap exiſtence, a pleaſure, in a word, all that is pleaſing 
rit, e the body. Theſe are the only pilots which condu# to 
mi- a fchoy. —Foreign object, truth, knowledge, virtue, are 
no: only ideal advantages, extrinfic cauſes, Sc t. What will 
5 to vou be able to oppoſe to theſe philoſophical maxims ? 
day | If you ſpeak of reaſon, they will anſwer you, that 
but nature muff be given to reaſon for a guide, and that aue 
th ; muſt not _ ourſelves of that which gives us pleaſure g. 
ad Will you hazard ſome common-place expreſſions upon 
1 fame, duty, &c.? They will tell you; that the foul 
ding is mortal ... . . That it is necefſary to think of the body 
nge, before the foul . . . . To confine ourſelves to the preſent, 
1 which alone is in our power, ts a reſolution worthy of the 
That wiſe ||. If one of your children be wicked; if, to 


ially : | gratify his inchnations, he employ unjuſt means ; if he 


chil- * Penſces Philoſophiques. 
jon: I Les Mceurs. 

FT b J Diſcours ſur la Vie Heureuſe. 
wiſh % Meme Diſcours, 

epare i _ 1} Meme Diſcours. 


oppreſs, 
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oppreſs, if he perſecute his fellow creatures, will you 
Have even a right to quote to him this maxim, drawn 
from natural law? Do not unto others that which you 
ewould not they ſhould do unto you. He would anſwer 
you, that philoſophy had diſcovered that this maxim 
was not rationally juſt, and that the natural law ſaid 

only, Make thy own happineſs with as little injury as 
Pglible to others f—therefore, when our advantage or 
- ${caſure ſhall require it, we may do a great deal of ill to 
others. What would you have to ſay ?—If otherwiſe 
you preſſed him, if you could moreover prove that the 
natural law is but a chimera ; a mortal ſoul has no obliga- 
tion or duties > great honour is thought to be done to it by 
being pleaſed to decorate it 201th à pretended law, born 
evith it, as well as with ſo many other acquired ideas; it 
is not deceived by this honour. A well-organized ſoul, 
content with what it has, and carrying its views no far- 

ther, diſdains all that is given to it, which is more than 
' what 1s properly its own, and confines wed to this 
idea . According to theſe principles, it will only be 
a natural conſequence formally to deny the exiſtence of 
virtue, and to conſider it —3 as a convention which 
ought to vary according to times and circumſtances; 
and which can only have perſonal intereſt for its baſis. 
Intereſt is the only judge of probity. Actions ought to 
be looked upon as indifferent in themſelves, and it is 
the care of the ſtate to determine upon thoſe which are 
worthy of eſteem or contempt; and that of the legiſ- 

lator, by the knowledge he ought to have of the pub- 

lic intereſt, to remark the _ when each action 
ceaſes to be virtuous and becomes vicious F There- 


fore your pupil, looking upon theſe actions as indifferent in 


themſelves, will neither have horror nor even averſion for 
any one of them; which, joined to violent paſſions, || 
and to the principle of deſpiſing pedants who recom- 


J. J. Rouſſeau, Diſcours ſur POrigine et I'Inée- 
galite des Hommes. | | — 
® Diſcours ſur la Vie Heureuſe. 
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mend moderation in deſires, may carry him to the 
greateſt lengths. Will you ſay that theſe ſtrong paſ- 
ſions, after many extravagancies, may produce great 
things, brilliant actions? Do you forget that he nei- 
ther believes the liberty of man *, the immortality of 
the ſoul, nor virtue; and that his maſters have taught 
him; that pleaſures and voluptuouſneſs are the only 
real good. They ſtill teach him Hat it is impoſſible a 
man ſhould: ſacrifice hit pleaſures, his - habits, and his 

rongeſl puſſiont, to the intereſt of the public t. Such 
ideas'ought not naturally to form excellent citizens ; fo 
much the more, that modern philoſophers. declaim with 
violence againſt every ſpecies of authority T. All men 
ought to be equal. —all property ought to be in common 
Call propriety is an 8 maſter, a tyr ani. 
the people who ſuffer this tyranny are idiots, &. 
Theſe are the grand ideas which philoſophy gives! A 


like doctrine muſt find few protectors among kings and 


ſovereigns. But ye, fathers of families, is it not as 
much your intereſt to reject it? If your only child, 
enervated by exceſſes, fatigued with the world and with 
life, be tempted to deliver himſelf from an unſupporta- 
ble burthen, what can reſtrain him? He is an atheiſt; 
or if he believe that a God exiſts, he thinks himſelf 
ſure of obtaining his pardon, even for the moſt atro- 
cious crime. Moreover, will he look upon ſuicide as a 
crime? So many modern philoſophers have approved 


* The following is a. philoſophical ſentence upon this 
point: En Sabandonnant à ſon caractere on &epargne 
du moins les efforts inutiles qu'on fait pour y refifter.” 
De e ee following the impulſes of our character, 
we avoid at leaſt the trouble of reſiſting them. | 


I Meme ouvrage _ | 
. Diſcours ſur YOrigine de VInegalite des Hommes, 
de Rouſſeau Le Code de la Nature—L'ouvrage intituls 
de PEfprit—Revolution de P Ames igue— Le Prophete Philo- 


Sephe—De Þ Homme, de . et de fon education 


Le Militaire Philoſophe—Hyoire politique et philoſophique 
de Petabliſſement des E 54 75 ns dans les 3 2 
many other works of this K nd, not only full of impiety, 
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Sf it !—among others, one of the moſt famous of this 
age. Will your ſon be ignorant that this great philo- 
ſopher finds that the laws which puniſh ſuicide are 
unjuſt ; that he eſtabliſhes, * that every wretch may 
e put an end to his ſufferings ; that government and 
c ſociety have no right to require that one's life ſhould 
be preſerved in order to be uſeful to them; and that 
God himſelf cannot condemn us to receive favours 
vhich overwhelm us, by prolonging our exiſtence. * 
If you have daughters, and that their fooliſh oſten- 
tation ruin their [HATS philoſophy will furniſh them 
with. reaſons and excuſes which will confound you, if 
you dare to complain. They would tell you, modeſt” 
women, by giving to beggars and to criminals, are 
-authoriſed:by their confeſſors; gallant women, by the 
deſire of pleafing. "Theſe cheriſh uſeful citizens, thoſe, 
men uſeleſs, vr even enemies to the nation f. Tt muſt 
be confeſſed, that without philoſophy it would have 
never been found out, that a woman who gives alms 
to the poor, and who carries ſuccour to bert con- 
fined in dungeons, only does bad actions; whilſt the 
woman who ruins her huſband and children to enrich a 
millener, does ſo fine an action, that all the confeſſors 
ought to adviſe their penitents to follow this patriotic 
example. Moreover, this teaches us-one conſolatory 
thing, which is, that there are many more excellent 
citizens than there were thought to be before this diſ- 
covery.— Finally, if the conduct of your daughters diſ- 
honour you, you will again ſee them, without ſhame, 
and without remorſe, maintain, that modefly is only a 
prejudice or falſehood ; that women without morals are 
thoſe only 20 can be uſeful to the flate 5 that debauchery 
is no ſlain upon reputation; that corruption of morals is 
not incompatible with the grandeur and happineſs of a 
fate} 5 that, as it is poſhble a man who has robbed, 
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calumniated, abjured his religion for motives of intereſt, and 
has ſent his children to the hoſ#tal, Qc. may be the bef 
and moſt virtuous of men, it may alſo happen that a wo- 
man without the leaſt modeſty, without any principles, 
a woman vho counts her footman among her lovers, 
may nevertheleſs have a pure ſoul, 2 divine angelic 
celeſtial ſoul f. This is what the moſt celebrated phi- 
loſophers of the preſent age have taught !* CE“! 

Do you believe that paternal authority and the affec- 
tions of conſanguinity can have any influence over the 
conduct of your children? But do not theſe philoſophical 


8 | children believe that, in the great principles of the inte- 
es: | reſt of one's country, it is of uſe to extinguiſh paternal 
b and filial love? that the ties of father and fon may be 


, prejudicial to thoſe of citizens, and only produce vices _ 
7, = vwnder the appearances of virtues of ſmall ſocieties, whoſe 
: | intereſts, generally oppoſed to that of the public, would in 
e | 
8 


rr * - 


the end extinguiſh every ſpecies of patriatic love? , , 
One cannot -wvithdraw the people from theſe calamities, but 


-: | by breaking all the ties of conſanguinity, and by declaring 
"= the citizens children of 4 Hate. T his is the only means of 
a 8 /offing the courſe of vice, &r.* Moreover, the affecti- 
Fa ons of nature are illuſions only, prejudices : we no lon- 
ic ger love our Children the moment they have attained the 
. age of independence. The Verne then ſees in them 2 : 
0 but greedy heirs, .. . . And if he love his grand - chil- 
Ty dren, it ts becauſe he looks upon them as the enemies of his 
11. enemies f. Let us, add that every ſpecies of ace 
MK being unjuſt, the ſon depends no more upon the father, than 
* the father does upon the fon $. In a word, as to fihal love 
1 + + + +, » there it no obligation ſo general as not to ad- 
un mit of being diſpenſed with . . . . When one experiences 
- 7 nothing but the hatred of a father, all diſtinction that it 
4 then due to him is to treat him as a reſpefable enemy ||. 
ied, Therefore, if your ſon be | diſcontented with you, if he 


J Confeſſions de J. J. Rouſſeau, +» 
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*ake .a; paternal. ſeverity for a marl of hatred; he wit. 
treat you as an enemy.—A. Chriſtian ought not only to 
forgive his enemies, but to render them good for evil. 
A philoſopher has other maxims. According to the 
moderns, great ſouls, are thoſe which know beft how to 
hate. | Honeſt men are thoſe only who are never recon- 
ciled. _ Raſcals. know how to do. harm or to revenge them-. 
ſelves, but they know not how. to, hate. Hatred is 
therefore a virtue, and particularly a virtue of great 


— — PIN 2 
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fouls. Modern philoſophers; have diſplayed this pre- 
tended greatneſs by defaming, calumniating, and per- 
ſecuting their enemies; you will therefore be thwarted 
by your ſon; he will ſeek after, he will ſeize every 
means to be revenged of you. Unfortunate father, 
will you have even one tender and faithful friend to wipe 
away your tears ?!!— What do I ſay? Alas! per- 
haps a philoſopher, equally falſe and inhuman, will ſtill 
geprive you of this neceſſary conſolation. He who ſees 
in virtue no more than an human invention, ought not 
to believe in friendſhip. This pure and ſoft connection 
appears to him, without doubt, only a mercenary inter- 
courſe, of which intereſt alone is the baſis. He bluſhes 
not to ſay, that a man undemſtanding, by predicting 
the moment au hen two, friends ſhall ceaſe to be uſeful to 
tach other, may calculate the moment of their rupture, as an 


2ftronemer calculates the moment of an eclipſe t. For 
4 vie de M. Turgot, p. 288 .A. very philoſophical 


work againſt religion and government, wherein all bounds 
which, till now, good ſenſe had preſcribed to eulogium and 
ſatire are overleaped. I have declared that I would not cri- 
ticiſe any living author of my own country; but this au- 
thor has not declared himſelf ; nothing, not even his man- 
ner of writing, preves that he is a Frenchman.—Other- 
wiſe, an anonymous author, who hides himſelf for the 
urpoſe only of attacking with impunity, merits no regard. 
ſhall therefore make, in the following chapter, fome 
guotations drawn from the work. | "a 
I De Efprit,—I will ſuſpend for a moment theſe odi- 
ous quotations, whoſe ſcrupulous exactitude may be veri- 
fed b all the world ; but I will take them up again ; and 
what I ſball quote of them, in the chapter of * 906%; gar 
anatici/m, ſurpaſſes infinitely the folly and depravity of 
all that have been already read, ; 
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my part, I avow, as a mother, and as an n. inftruQreſs;- 
that I have not been able to hear, without trembling, 
this frightful language. As ſoon as my children were 
able to underſtand me, I haſtened to ſay to them, with 
the apoſtle, Beware leſt any man ſpoil you through phi- 
_ lofaphy and vain deceit *. I put the holy ſcriptures into 
their hands; could I have offered them ſtronger leſſons, 
more particular or affecting ones upon filial love and 
reſpect? Let us compare theſe divine precepts with | 
thoſe of philoſophy. My ſon, hear the instruction of 
thy father. Prov. chap. i He that waſleth his father, 
and chaſeth away his mother, is 4 fon: that caufeth ſhame, 
and bringeth reproach... Prov. ch. xix. Ii heſo rolgeth 
his father or his mother, and ſaith,. Ii is no tranſor 9 õ 0 on, 
the ſame is: the companion of a de Nroyer. Ch. xxviii.— 

He that honoureth his mother is one that layetb ub 
treaſure. Whoſo honoureth his father, ſhall have Joy of 
his ocun children, and when he ma#eth his prayer he 


ball be heard. He that Joneuret his ' father, ſhall have 
à long life; and he that is obedient unto the Lord, hail 
. be a comfort to his mother. He that feareth the Lord 
_ will honour his father, and ail do ſervice unto his pa- 


rents as to his maſters. Honour th 7 father. and mother, 
both in word and deed, for the bleſſmg of the father 


- eftabli :fheth the houſes of e but the curſe of the 


mother rooteth out foundations. My fon, - help thy 
father in his age, and grieve him not at long 
as he liveth. And if his underſlanding fail, have 
Patience wwith him, and deſpiſe him not when thou 
art in thy full flrength. For the relieving of thy father 


ſhall not be forgotten : and inflead of fins it ſhall be all. 
| ded to build thee up. In the day 9 14 thy alfliction it Jhall | 


be remembered: thy fins ſhall melt away as the ice in 
the: fair warm weather. He that forſalerb his father 


it a blaſphemer, and he that angereth Big mother i 15 curſed | 


of God. Eccleſiaſticus, chap, iii. 
Children, obey your parents in the, Lord, for this is 
right. Honour thy father and mother ( which | 4s my fe of 


* Epi, of st. paul to the Coloſſians, ch. ji. 
| LES commandment: 


(n 

commandment with promiſe) that it may be well with 
thee, and that thou mayeſt live long on the earth. St. 
Paul to the Epheſians, chap. vi. Children, obey your 
parents in all things, for this is well-pleaſing to the Lord. 
St. Paul to the Coloſſians, chap. iii. Hear me now 
therefore; ſays the wiſe man, O ye children, and de- 
6 rot from the wordt of my mouth, leſt thou ſay at 
length, How have I hated inſtruction, and my heart de- 

ſpied reproof ! and have not obeyed the voice of my teach- 
ers, ncr inclined mine car to them that inſtrufed me ! Prov. 
. Chap. v. 7. 12, 13.—Whoſo loveth inſtruction, loveth 
 Bnowuledge : but he that hateth reproof is brutiſh. Prov. 
. chap. x11. 1,—Can a religious child, who receives ſuch 
commandments, ſuch erin and who believes 
them to be from God himſelf, want docility, reſpect, 
and tenderneſs for the authors of his exiſtence ? 
Philoſophical inſtructor, however virtuous you may 
be, the authority of your leſſons will be frivolous and 
vain. Will you give. your frivolous ſentiments and opi- 
nions as ſacred laws? Why ſhould your pupil give to 
the reaſon of a man that abſolute empire over his own ? 
Tou have only the right of exhorting; the Chriſtian 
inſtructor has that of ſovereignly commanding, and he 
is the interpreter of Heaven. It is not a weak and 
mortal being, ſubject to error, which the diſciple liftens 
to; it is the voice of God that he hears, they are 
his orders which he receives; it is the author of the 
univerſe who ſpeaks to him, who preſcribes to him his 
duties; it is de wh threatens him, and who pro- 
miſes him eternal rewards. Although you had the 
talents of Rouſſeau, you would only have over your 
pupil a weak and tranſient authority; and mine will 
be unbounded, its principle is ſacred. I have known 
at once how to ſtrike the imagination of my pupil, to 
touch his heart, and convince his reaſon. In his in- 
fancy, inveſted in his, eyes with an auguſt character, 
I ſubjected him #0 reſpect by gaining his affections: 
' I was to him what Moſes was to the e I made 


him know the will of Heaven, its immutable decrees, 
and the prodigies of its power. I exhorted, I com- 


6 


manded, I puniſhed in the name of God; all my diſ- 
courſes had weight, all my actions were ſtriking. 1 
was hearkened to with admiration; I was only, the 
organ of a ſupreme voice. I was imphecitly. obeyed: 
and if my pupil dared to murmur in ſecret, God knows 
it, ſaid I, let confeſhon make amends for the fault, With- 
out this abſolute power, no affecting leſſons can be 
given, ſuch as can make deep and indelible impreſſions. 
'The leſſons of a man are forgotten ; but when one has- 
firmly believed, during fifteen years, to have heard 
God himſelf, received principles are always reſpected. 
And what principles? How pure and ſublime are they! 
No, my daughters will never think that modefty is a” 
prejudice, and that the pomp and profuſion of a co- 
quette are more meritorious than the alms of a charita- - 
ble woman. My daughters will always believe, that 
a. ſhame-faced and faithful woman is a double grace, and 
ber continent mind cannot be valued. Eccleſiaſticus, chap. 
xXxvi. 15,—that a gracious woman retaineth honour. Prov. 
- Chap. xi. They will never forget that charming de- 
ſcription of an amiable woman — As the fun when it ariſ- 
eib in the high heaven, ſo is the beauty of a good wife, in 
the ordering of her houſe. Ecclefiaſticus, chap. xxvi. 16— 
and this affecting portrait, She ſcebeth avool and flax, and 
auorleth willingly with her hands. She ftretcheth out her 
Hand to the poor; yea, ſhe ſtretcheth forth her hands to the 
needy. Favour is deceitſul, and beauty is vain ; but a 
 evoman that feareth the Lord, ſhe ſhall be praiſed. Prov. 
FF WE i 
My children will not conſider the ties of blood as- 
prejudicial to the ſtate, and friendſhip as chimerical; they 
will ever love me, and the tender union will conſtantly 
ſubſiſt between us. I repeated to them the words of 
our Saviour A new. commandment I give unto you, that 
ye love one another ; as 1 have loved you. By this ſball 
all men know that ye are my diſciples, if ye have love one 
for another. St. John, chap. xiii.— A brother offended 
it harder to win than a ſtrong city. Prov. chap. xviii. - 
I9.—Behold how good and how pleaſant it is for brethren 
to. dwell together in unity! Pf. cxxxlii.— Say not unto thy 
4 N neigh- 


(14) 
Bou, Go, an come again, and {to-morrow I will give, 


when thou haſt it by tee. Prov. chap. iii. My diſciples 
will never adopt the deteſtable maxims, which eſtabliſh, 


that happineſs is nothing more than pleaſure, and that 
_ hich pleaſes the body ; that truth and virtue are only ideal; 
that ther 5 ic greatneſs in tatred; that there is a littleneſs in re- 


commen 
ims, which religion has graven in their hearts, are very 


ing moderation in our defires. The following max- 


different. W:/dom is better than rubies ; andall thethings that 


may be defired are net to be compared to it. Prov. ch, viii. 
By humility and the fear of the Lord, are riches, honour, 


2 life. Prov. chap. xxii.— The wiſe ſhall inherit glory, 
me ſhall be the promotion of” fools. Prov. chap. iii. 
herefore is there a price in the hand of a fool to get 
001 eviſtom, ſeeing he hath no heart to 172 Chap. xvii.— is. 
dom is glorious, and never fadeth awpay ; yea, ſhe is egſily 
feen of them that love her, and found of fuch as ſeek er. 
Wiſdom of Solomon, chap. vi. 12.—Rejoice not ⁊uhen 
thine enemy ſalleth. © If thine enemy te hungry, give 


Him bread to eat; and if be be thirſty, give im wwa- 


ter to drink, Prov. chap. xxiv. and xxv.—/f a man 
fay, I love God, and hoteth his . brother, he ts a. liar, 
1 Epiſtle of St. John, ch. iv. — Have regard to thy name, 


for that ſhall continue with thee above a thouſand great trea- 


ſures of gold. A good life hath but few: days, but a good 
name endureth for ever. Eecleſiaſticus, chap. xli. 12. 
and 13.— But the path of the juft is a ſhining light, that 
 ſhineth more and more unto the perfet day, The way. of 


the wicked is as darkneſs; they know not at. what they 
| fumble. Prov. chap. iv.—As the whirlwind paſſeth, 75 


it the ic led no more; but the righteous' is an everlaſti 


foundation. . The hope of the righteous ſball be gladneſs ; 
but the expeAation of the wicked. ſhall periſh. Prov. chap. 
x.—Bl:fſed are the pure in heart, fer they ſhall ſee God. 
 Blefſed are the peace-makers, for, they ſhall be called the 
children of God. St. Matt. chap. v.—Blgſed is the man 


that endureth temptation, for æuben he is tried. he ſhall re- 


ceive the crown of life which the Lord hath promiſed to 
them that leve him. St. James, Ep. chap. i. My pu- 


Pils, far from 1 independence, will. ſeek for _ 
cls, 


mh 


(ny 


ſcls, will liſten with joy to the moſt ſevere exhortations. 
They know that he is in the way of life that keepeth in- 


ftruftion'; but that he that refuſeth reproofy erreth. A 
[corner loveth not one that reproveth him; neither will he 
go unto the wiſe. Prov. chap. x. and xv. They will 


have none of that fooliſh pride, with which philoſophers 
of all ages, and more eſpecially thoſe of the preſent, 
have been reproached.. They know, that when pride 
cometh, then. cometh ſhame 5 but with the lowly is wiſdom - 


that the. Lord will deftroy the houſe of, the proud. Prov. 
Chap. xi. and xv. 3 CN 


on 
. 
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Dise le commencement de Þ orgueil de I Bomme oft de com 
mettre une apoſftafie a Pegard de Dieu, parce que fon caur 


. : ". . * $97 38. © a e 2 
fe retire de celui qui Pa cre& 5 car le principe de tout peche 
eft-Porgueil's. Que Porgueil n'a point #te cree avec ] homme, 
non plus que la colere avec le ſexe des femmes. Ecclehal- 


tique, chap.:xviii. They will alſo remember this diſ- 


courſe of tlie elder. Toby, Ne ſcuſfrea jamais que H orguci 


domine, ou dans vos penſcer, ou dans vor diſcours car g , 
par Porgueil que tous les maux ont comment. The. 


% 


original of theſe two paſſages are given, becauſe; the 
e Bible:]J— 
And that, finally, the fruit of the ſpirit is love, joy, peace, 


correſponding ones coul 


long-ſuffering,... gentleneſe, 'goodneſs, faith, meekneſs,, tempe- 


rance.. Ep. of St. Paul to the . Galatians, chap. vy. 
Theſe leſſons and exhortations are not philoſophical,ones, 
but they are pure and. ſublime. . Philoſophers boaſt 


greatly of having ſpoke in favour: of beneficence ; relis 


gion does better, it commands it. Will the exclama- - 
tions and eulogiums of a few. men have more weight 
than the ordinances of God? Moraliſts and philoſo- 


phers, what have you ſaid upon the ſubject, that may 
be compared to theſe divine precepts? He that hath pity 
upon the poor, lendeth . unto the Lord; and that <vhich he 
hath given will he pay him again. Whoſo ſloppeth his ears 


at the cry of the poor, he alſo ſhall cry himſelf, but foall* | 
1 WA 


not be heard. Prov. chap, xix. and xxi. 


The rebellion of ſatan, the Call of the fict man. 
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Turn not fine eye away from the needy, and gi give Bim 
none occaſion io curſe thee + for if he curſe thee in the 
Pitterneſs of his foul, his prayer ball be heard of him that. 
made him. My fon, blemiſh not thy good deeds, neither 
vſe uncomfortable words when thou Sve any thing. Lo, 
it not a word better than” a gift ? but both. are. with 4 
gracious man. re 2 A Ive. —. viii. 


es 9 0 God fel ot 4 red any frog. 
- ker. _ Tf thou 9 e ef any e 4 
wor i have' bit a 


not Sy lies Fe 4 9 1 that he Fer he rich” in 
good works,. rrady to diflribute, drilling to communicates "Fe 
Lon of Sr. Paul to Tim. chap. vi. 

Be nat forgetful to-entertain flrangers-: es them 
that are in bende, ar Bound with 'them ; and them which: 
Pat 6 werfiiy, as being yourſelves aſi in the bedy: - St. 

aul to the Hebrews, chap; xi. 

Eive io him that aſteth thee, and from Frm -thas 3 Y 
borrow of thee turn not thou- away.” St. Matt. chap. v. 
Tae hid thut ye do not your. almt before nien, to be. | 
ſein of them! &. otherwiſe ye have no reward of your. Fe- — I 
ther Tehich/is in heaven. St. Matt. chap. vi. ; 

"Jeſtis Chrift will ſay, in the day of judgment, to· 
thoſe who ſhall have given elothes to the poor, ſet- 
prifoners at liberty, 'viſited-the fick, cheriſhed: the: in · 
digent, Come, ye blefſed-of my Fe when, inberit the | king- 
dom prepared for you from the. beginning of the æuorld : for 
Idar an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirty, 
and ye gave me drink; 1, was a. flranger, aud. ye. took : 
me in; naked, and ye clothed me ; I was fil, and ye 
ited me 5 1 was in priſon, and ye came unto me. 7 wr : 
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F * Jnaftnch as; 0 8 it unto one of 
the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye have done. it unto mr. 


Tnaſmuch. as ye did it not to . one of the. leaft of theſe, ye 


| did it not unto me. St. Matt. chap. xxv. _. : 
Let there be added to theſe Cakes all thoſe . 
of the ſame kind which I have already quoted from 


Deuteronomy and Leviticus, and it cannot be other- 


wiſe than confeſſed, that philoſophy: has never pro- 
duced any ſo energie and affecting. But philoſophers 
exclaim, We have ſaid-the fineſt things in the world 
upon toleration.! What you have ſaid which is. excellent. 
you have taken from a Chriſtian moralift, whom you 
have copied without quoting him. Do you think you - 
have ſpoken better than the immortal Fenelon, upon 
the indulgence which humanity. owes to human weak- - 
neſſes and errors? And this for ever illuſtrious writer, 


whoſe virtue is equal to: his genius, has given ſuch 


uſeful leſſons and beneficent precepts, for no other 
reaſon hut becauſe he took them from the Goſpel.— 
True friends of toleration, would you find in all its 
purity: this ſpirit of peace and mildneſs, ſo neceſſary to 
human felicity, open the Galpel, .hearken to theſe - 


facred inftructions.3. 


Bleed are the merciful, for they ſpall." obtain” merty. 


Matt. chap. v. Nejoice with them «that rejoice and 


weep with them rs 96h Tf it be poſſible," at murb as © 
eth in you,” live peaceably with all men. St. Paul to the 
Romans, chap. xii.— Ae we have therefore opportunity, 
let us do good unto all men, eſpecially unto them ⁊ubo are 
of the 22 of "_ St. Paul to the 8 > 


cog! vi. 


Him that is. feeble in the faith, receive. ye but 12 10 


doub ful diſputations. Rom. chap. xiv. 


We then that are frong, ought to bear the a 22 . 


of the weak. Romans, chap: xy. 
T hough I ſpeak with the tongues of men Ee” of angels, 


and have not charity, I become as ſounding braſs, or a 
tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, . 


and underfland all myſteries — * all knowledge ; and though * 
£ Pave all faith, fo that I could remove mountains, and 


have & 
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have not * J am n Charity :fuffeketh long;. 
and is kind : charity -envieth not: chart 4nd 25 
ſelf, is nos puffed: up, doth not: bebave ſelf unſeemly,. 
| feeketh not her own, is not cafily provoked, thinketh no. 
evil ;  beareth all things, hopeth all things. Firſt Epiſt. 
St. Panl to. the Corinthians, chap. x11.—Now wwe 
exhart you, . brethren, warn them that art -unruly, comfort. 
the feeble-minded, ſupport the. weak, be * mere 170 
men. Thellalonians, chap..v.. | 
And ij any man obey nat our cord by this. Nille, hats: 
that man, and have no company with him, that he may be 
d.' Tet count him not as an enemy, but | 
as. a' brother. Second Epiſt. of. 8. Faul to. the. 
Teilen ch. iii. 

And the fervant of. the Bord 11 not Arve ; but * 

tle unto all men, apt to taach, patient 5 in meekneſs. 
inſtrufing thoſe that | oppoſe themſelves; , God peradven- 
ture will give them repentance to the achnoxoledgment of the 
truth. St. Paul's Second Epiſt. to Tim. chap. ii. 
Put them in mind (the Dikinke to le ſubjeò to principa- 

dities and poevers, to obey magiſtrates, to be ready to every 
good work ; to ſpeak evil of no man, to be no brawlers, 
but gentle, rowing all meekneſs unto all men. St. | Paul's | 
Epilt. to. Titus, ch. ii. 

And this is the: religion which laters ee | 
have called a religion im which. there is no toleration! 
What can have been their motive for calumniating it, 
and their end in wiſhing to deſtroy. it.? This is their 
reiterated anſwer; The intergſt of - humanity. But the 

Intereſt of fathers. of families, of children,. of huſbands, 
of wives, of ſovereigns, of ſubjects, of the poor, of 
the. unfortunate, ' of + maſters, of ' ſervants ;- finally, of 
every claſs of men, and of every being of which' ſociety | 
is compoſed; J require to know if it be not their in- 
tereſt to believe that religion which preſcribes every 
virtue, which enters into a detail of all our duties, and 
which alone offers conſolation to the wretched deprived 
of every human ſuccour? I will finiſtr this chapter 
by ſome quotations,” which * finally demonſtrate this 


important truth, | . 
= | The. 


OT WO EEE DEI yo cre ri." = 


St. James, chap. ii. 


E 


The eden ſays to all Da; Fear God and keeff 


Be commandments. Eccleſiaſtes, chap. Xll—T ruft in 
the Lord ith- all thine heart.; and lean not unto thine own 
underſtanding. In all thy ways acknowledge him, and 
he ſhall direct thy. 'paths.— Envy. thou not the oppreſſor, 


and chooſe thou none of his ways ; for the froward is 
an abomination to the Lord.—T he hoary head is a crown” 


of glory, it be found. i in the way F4 righteouſneſs. — 


Buy the" truth and jell it not, and the ſame. with 
2 doctrine, and underſtanding.— Who boaſteth him- 
felf of a. falſe giſt, is like clouds and wind. without 


rain. Prov. chap. iii. ch. xvi. ch. xxv. 


nians, chap. v. Let your converſation be without 
covetouſneſs.. To the. Hebrews, chap. xiii. Even 
fo Faith, if it hath not works, is. dead, being alone. To 

Honour all men, love the br 
therhood, fear God, honour the king. Firſt. Epiſt. whe: 
St. Peter, chap. ii. 

The ſcriptures ſay to huſbands—7Vboſs bande a wi ife 
 findeth a good thing, and. obtaineth favour of the. Lord. 
Prov. chap. xviii. Mives, ſubmit yourſelves unto your 
buſtands as unto the Lord. Huſbands, love your wives, 
as Chrift alſo loved the church, and gave himſelf for 
it, —Newertheleſs, let every one , you in particular; ſo 
love his wife even as himſelf :\ and the wife fee that 
He reverence her huſband. . St. Paul to the Epheſians, 
chap. v. Marriage is honourable in all, and the bed 
undefiled. St. Paul to the Hebrews, chap. xii. 

We have ſeen the commandments which religion 
gives to children: theſe are the inſtructions which it 
gives to fathers and tutors.——Corre& thy ſon, and he 
Hall give. thee reſt; yea, he ſhall give * unto thy 


ſoul. Prov. chap. xxix. 


He that chaſtiſeth his ſon, Hall have joy in him, and 


Hall rejoice of him. among his acquaintance. Eccleſiaſticus, 
chap. xxx. 

Chaſten thy ſon: . hope, and let not "ye 
foul Hare for kgs crying. Prov. chap. xix. 


Abſtain 
from all appearance of evil, St. Paul to the Theſſalo- 


( mo Þ 


Añd ye fathers, frovoke not Jour Jute, to nt; 
bit bring them up in the nurture and -admonition of the 
reg "It. Paul to the Ephefians, chap. vi. 

Religion ſays. to ſovereigns V a ruler 1 to 
Mc: all his ſervants are - wicked.——T he prince who 
verde his people will excite ſeditions and revolt. 
M ben the e are in authority, the people rejoices. 
bat 4wbhen the wicked beareth rule the people: mourn.— 
Mercy and truth are the ſafety of ling. The ling 
that Foithfally judgeth the poor, his throne ſhall be eftabliſhed - 
for ever. Tuſftice enlightens- the people. Obe king 4. 
judgment ęſtabliſbeth the” land. A numerous Fecht is t 
glory of the ſovereign. Prov. xxix. & * 

This is what the Goſpel preſeribes to ſubhects — 
Let every ſoul be ſuljeft unto the big ber powers ; for - 
there is no power but of God ; the powers that be, ars 
ordained * God. Whoſoezer therefore: reffeth the power 
2 erb . ordinance of God, and they that refift ſhall” 
receive to themſelves damnation, For this. cauſe pay ye 
tribute - alſo; © for they (rulers): are God's miniſters... 
Render wx po to all their dues ; tribute to whom + 
tribute it due cuſtom to whom cuſtom ; fear to whom - 
fear ; ; honour to w on Ponour. - | St. Faul to the Romans, , 
Chap px © 

Let theſe WN ba cidplibec with tho e of "TIF-AY 
philoſophy, which inceſſantly declaims againſt autho- 
rity ; which . pretends that a perfe#t” equality ought to 
reign among men; which infinuates in its works the 
moſt moderate of ſeditious principles, or which for- 
mally eſtabliſhes them with audacity, as will be proved 
in the föllowing chapter. 

If it be ſo much the intereſt of "IO to maintain 
the ſacred. rights of . it is no leſs our own in- 


* M. mA Voltaire has ſaid, TI there is not to be PIO 
in the Proverbs of olomon, a ſingle ſentence which re- 
gards the manner of governing. Dict. Philoſoph. And 
this book is full of admirable maxims. upon policy and 
. government, | SL, 


tereſt? : 


. 
d 

d 
t : 


{ 


6. tat: }F 
tereſt to cauſe them to be reſpected in the interior of 
our families. What muſt be the effect of philoſophical 
books upon the minds of perſons without knowledge, 
without education; and condemned to ſervitude! For 
my part, I avow, that if I faw in the hands of my 
ſervants Les Penſces Philoſophiques—Le Dictionnaire Phi- 
9 Diſtours ſur la Vie Heureuſe that ſur - 


Origine de P Egalite parmi les Hommes— Les Maur 


Les Confeſſions de . . Nouſſcau Le Tableau Philoſo-- 


phique de V Etabliſſement des Europtens dans tes Inden—the 
works intituled De PEfprit—Le Code de la Nature, 


Ec. Cc. I ſhould be much alarmed, and I ſhould not 
at all think myſelf fafe in my houſe. What muſt a- 
ſervant, who hears all theſe authors ſpoken of with 
admiration, think; who, for inſtance, hears his maſters 


praiſe, with enthuſiaſm, the mind, principles, and- 
genius of Rouſſeau? What impreſſions will be made 
upon him by the. Confeſſions of that celebrated man, 


ſo much extolled, who being a footman committed a 


theft and charged an innocent perſon with. it : of-that. 


man who abjured his religion for money: of that man 
who had*no morals, and who was guilty of the blackeſt 
Ingratitude towards his benefactors: who was inhuman: 


towards his children, and who, after all his declarations, .. 
pretends to be the beſt of men? How many wretches 


of this claſs has the philoſophy of this age perverted ! 


It has produced more ſuicides, and. crimes of every 
kind, than misfortune and miſery have at any time been 


the cauſes of. I could, by condemning: his opinions, 
and complaining of his errors, be the friend of a man, 
partiſan of falſe philoſophy; but nothing can perſuade 


me to keep a ſervant who is a philoſopher. The ſureſt 


method 13:to chuſe thoſe. who are good Chriſtians, and 
to ſet them an example of reſpect for a religion Which 


gives ſuch affecting and ſublime precepts upon the 
reſpective duties of maſters and ſervants. | 
Servants, be fubjet to your maſters with. all ftar ; 


not only to. the good and gentle, but alſo to the froward... 


1. Ep. of St. Peter, chap. ii. 
+: Servants. 


1 — — 
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Sermants, be obedient ts them that” are your mioflers 
8 to the fleſb, auith fear and trembling, in ſingle- 
neſs of heart,. as unte Chriſti, Net with eye-ſervice, 
as men pleaſers, but as tbe ſervants of Chriſt, 
doing the will of God from the heart ; with good-will, 
ing ſervice unto the Lord, and not to nen: knowing 
that whatſcever good thing any man doeth, the ſame 
Ball be received of the Lord, And, ye maſter 6 do: the 
| Ja things unto them, ferbearing threatening 7 knowing” 
| that your maſter alſo is in heaven z' netther is there re- 
= Eo of perſons with him... Ep. © Sk. Faul. to the 
8 pheſians, chap. vi. 

Let us hearken to the uſeful leſſons which religion 
gives to the rich. Better is a little, with the fear 
of the Lord, than great” treaſure and trouble therewith, . 
Prov. chap. xv. 

He that loveth gold ſhall mt be juſt! ified. Gold is a 

| Pumbling-block unto W that ſacrifice unto it; and every 

fool ſball be taken therewith. Hleſſed is the rich that 

15 fund without blemiſh,' and hath not gone after geld. 

Who is beg and we will call him bled, for wonders 

ful things 1555 he done among his people. Ecclefi aſticus, | 
chap. xxxi. | 
Lay not up for: yourſelves treafures: upon enz Aer | 
moth and rufi deth corrupt, and where dane breuk 
through and fleal; but lay up for yourſelves treaſures is 
heaven, where neither moth nor ruſt doth corrupt, and 
avbere thieves do. not. break. ehromg nor Heul. St. 
Matt. chap. vi. 

Finally, let us hear what confolations gien offen | 
to the unfortunate.— Bleſſed are they that mourn, . for j 
they ſball b- comforted... St. Matt. chap. vi. Y 
Fer I reclen that the ſufferings of this preſent time 2 

e nit worthy to be. compared with: the glory which 1 
fer be revealed unto. us. Rejoice i in hope, be patient, in 
tribulation < continuing inſtant in prayers St. Paul to he 
Romans, chap. viii. and xiii. 

My brethren, count it all 19 _ ye all fall. 0 
divers temptations : knowing tis, that the trying of your 
faith wirketh patience, . . . . and crowneth it with 
1 455 Ep. of St. James, chap. i. ; 
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Theſe are the powerful motives of courage; and the 


conſolation which philofephy inhumanly ſnatches from 
the wretched, which can have no other! Let your 
- Highneſs recollect that paralytic woman, to whom you 
have ſhewn, during two years, ſo many affecting marks 
of concern and. compaſſion.” Covered with ulcers, de- 


prived of the uſe of all her members, ſuffering uncom- 
mon / torments, ſhe has lived ſeventeen years in that 
frightful ſtate, not only without ever once letting a 
murmur go forth from her mouth, but not even a com- 
plaint, Your Highneſs has heard her ſay, that her 


ſufferings were dear to her, becauſe ſhe knew that ſhe 
Should receive rewards which would be proportioned to 


them. You have ſeen her preſerve, when in the moſt 
ſevere pain, and in the agitations of the moſt horrid 
convulſions, a ſerene countenance, and lift up to heaven 
her eyes animated with the expreſſion ofyygratitude 
and you have heard her cry out, O, my God! I thank 


thee ; what happineſs doft thou prepare for me! Words 


truly ſublime, and which prove, better than all my 
weak diſcourſes, the ſupernatural power and beneficent 
utility of religion. | 

It will perhaps be ſaid, that I have too much multi- 
plied quotations in this chapter. I have quoted, it is 
tie, precepts which no perfon ſhould be ignorant of, 
but which, unhappily, are at preſent almoſt forgotten. 
It is only the declamations of philoſophers which are 
known, and their abſurd calumnies looked upon by the 
incredulous. and ignorant as ſo many demonſtrated 
truths. Many people have read a thouſand times this. 
philoſophical ſentence, The Chriſtian religion is intole- 
rant; but theſe have ſeldom or never read the Goſpel ; 


ſtill leſs, that long ſucceſſion of books which compoſe- 


the Old Teſtament : and, knowing nothing but the 
ſophiſms and falſehoods of the detractors: of religion, 
have concluded that a true Chriſtian can only be an 
auſtere and intolerant man; in fine, a furious and bar- 
barous fanatic, Beſides, it is not an extract which 


Lan give a juſt idea of that admirable Spirit of mild- 


ness 


# 3 


-nels, indulgence, and humanity, which ſhines forth 


conſtantly in the Goſpel. I have only quoted a certain 


number of maxims, and 1 might have quoted an infi- 
nity of others as fully to the purpoſe, and as affecting, 


without ſpeaking of thoſe ingenious and energic para- 


bles, whoſe-end is to inſpire zolerance, Wee and 
| vorgivencis of Os | 
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„C P.-:- XIV; 
or RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHIC PANATICISM. 


M ODERN philoſophers have particularly endea- 


voured to ſhew all the horror of fanaticiſm, and to enu- 


merate the crimes which it is capable of producing. 


But they have ſaid nothing reaſonable upon the ſubject, 


which had not been ſaid a thouſand times before the 


publication of their works, and in a more uſeful and 


. 28 manner: for the moſt ſure means of deſtroy ing 


naticiſm, is to demonſtrate that it is reprobated by 


religion : it is with the goſpel particularly that it will 


be victoriouſſy combated. But modern philoſophers 


have had only one aim, that of ruling over the minds 


of men. It was difficult, at the beginning of the pre- 
ſent age, to aſtoniſh' and to ſubjugate the admiration 


of a public, which yet deplored the recent loſs of the 


greateſt men France ever produced. It ſeemed that 


theſe ſublime geniuſes had reapedall the immortal lau- 
rels, which reaſon and virtue, united to talents, could: 


obtain. Struck with theſe diſcouraging conſiderations, 
the great wits of the day engaged in deſperate mea- 


ſures, Well, ſaid they, let us ſtrike out another 


road; let us confound all ideas, overturn every princi- 


ple; let us flatter the paſſions, deſtroy religion, and 


we will call this new doctrine, Philoſophy. We will 


write philoſophical tragedies, and introduce therein a 
certain number of ſeditious maxims, and an infinity of 


verſes againſt prieſts and religion. We will write phi- 
loſophical tales, licentious ones, and full of impiety. 


We will alſo be moralifts ; for that purpoſe we will pilfer 
from Fenelon, Paſcal, Maſſillon, and others; and we 
will add thereto a fund of philoſophy, that is to ſay, of 
pyrrhoniſm, and of free and voluptuous deſcriptions, . 


which may ſeduce and corrupt youth. We will write 


hiſtory, not like Boſſuet, but, like philoſophers, inſolent- 
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ly apoſtrophizing kings, treating  contumeliouſly ſo- 
vereign authority, as well as whole nations; calumni- 
ating the clergy, popes, and reſigion. It muſt be 
acknowledged that Corneille, Racine, Boileau, Fene- 
loh, &c. were men of genius; but in all our works, 
we will criticiſe thoſe of theſe great men, ſometimes 
openly, and at others, by appearing to admire them. 
We will remark that the proſe of Telemachus is a little 
tireſome :. we will add, that Paſcal was a madman : we 


will alſo ſay, that n was only a man of wit: we 


will make notes full of injuſtice and partiality againſt 


the great Corneille: we will repeat, that there is in 


the inimitable fables of la Fontaine but one only merit, 


that of their: being natural : we will maintain that Boſ- 
ſuet, that eloquent: and ſublime defender of the faith, 
was but an atheiſt, &c. &c. : and afterwards we will 
add; that all theſe writers were deficient in philoſophy,. 
and that none but phileſophical authors ought to be 


- admired. 


Our morality, much more commedious than that of 


Fenelen, Paſcal, or Boſſuet, will, without doubt, pro- 
cure to us a great number of partiſans. , We will give 


the title of Philoſopher to all our admirers; ;: and. we will 


cover. with ridicule thoſe who ſhall rejedt « our doctrine. 


If our falſehoods and errors be animadyerted upon, or 


detected, we will anſwer. by injuries, calumnies, and 


pleaſantry, infallible means of forcing, in the end, 
reaſon to ſilence. Then, abſolute maſters of the field, 


we will repeat, for forty years without interruption, 


all that our adverſaries ſhall have refuted, from the firſt 


ſtep we made in our career. 


This plan, conceived with ſo much: artifice, and pur- 


- fued for nearly half a century with ſo much perſeve- 
rance, has but too well. ſucceeded to the wiſhes of: the 
| founders of falſe philoſophy. It ſeems that they have 
verified, in our days, the prediction of the apoſtle, 
who ſaid, This: know alſo, that in the laſt day perilous 
times ſhall come. For men ſhall be lovers of their own 


ſelves, covetous, boaſters, proud, blaſphemers, diſobedient 


10 parent, unthankful, unholy—without natural affefian, 
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trace-breakers, falſe" accuſers, incontinent,” ferce, deſpiſers- 
of thoſe that are good——men of corrupt minds, reprobate 
concerning the faith. But they ſhall proceed no further ; 


for their folly ſhall be manifeſt unto all men. Second of 
St. Paul to Timothy, chap. iii. _ 


There was no fanaticiſm in France before the ſe& of 


modern philoſophers was formed; but they have affect- 
ed to believe that it exiſted always, in order to have a 
pretext for declaiming with violence upon ſo intereſting 
a ſubject. Suppoſing, which is not true, that fanati- 


ciſm had even then produced diſturbances and crimes, 
could it have been more effectually combated, than by 
oppoſing it to the maxims of the Goſpel? To deſtroy 


fanaticiſm, was it neceſſary to run a riſk of corrupting 
manners, of removing from the wicked a formidable. 
impediment to vice, of taking from the unfortunate 
their only conſolation, and of depriving virtue of its. 

eateſt and moſt ſublime hope? Finally, was it neceſ- 
— to write and repeat, with ſo much animoſity, 
T here is no religion, there is no God! at a time when it 
might be ſaid, Religion reprobates, abhors your fury e 
you offend the God of peace, whom you think you honour ? 
Read the Goſpel, believe this divine book only, the ſacred 
depyfitary of eternal truth. What have theſe philoſo- 


phers ſaid upon the rights of humanity, upon tolerance 


and fraternal indulgence, which the Goſpel does not. 


ſay with more force and energy ? They have exhorted 
men to love one another, to live in peace; and the 
Goſpel. commands them ſo to do. Did philoſophers 
think that their exhortations would have more weight 
than the ordinances of God? If they were guided by 
public intereſt, have they not ated contrary to their 
real deſign 3 and can ſo abſurd a conduct, united ta 


| ſuch an extravagant pride, be conceived ? But no ; the 


love , of humanity, independent even of faith, could 
never have inſpired ſuch projects. This mild and pure 
ſentiment would have ſhewn all the utility of a religion 
which preſcribes every virtue, and which ſo formally 
commands us to forgive ; to bear with the weakneſſes, 


the errors of thoſe who go aſtray ; to employ, in order 


to 
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to call them back to their duty, nothing but mildneſs, 
| patience, and reaſon ; to. do good to all mankind, even 


which philoſophers attribute to it, what could be con- 


Will the incredulous ſay, that ſince ſo beneficent a 


it is neceſſary to extinguiſh in every breaſt that noble ö 


the maxims of the Goſpel, and he will tremble 


corum, and who declaim with the greateſt violence 


{ .128 ) 


10 thoſe who are not entered by faith into the houſe of the 
Lord ; to pray for our enemies, to render them good 
for evil, &c. This is, nevertheleſs, the religion 
which philoſophers have ſought to deſtroy! And to 
arrive at that end, what artifices have they not made 
uſe of? Among others, that of attributing to fanati- 
ciſm an infinity of -crimes, which ambition only pro- 
duced; that of giving birth to the League, and the 
regicide of Charles the Firſt.— But although it were 
true that fanaticiſm had been the cauſe of all the crimes 


cluded from thence againſt a religion which pronounces 
the moſt ternble anathemas againſt the ſame crimes ? 


religion can inſpire ſuch exceſſes, men would be more 

happy without: worſhip, and without religion ? But 

theſe exceſſes are only rare and tranfient ills; religion 
was, for the moſt part, the pretext only of theſe outra- 

geous furies ; it is the human paſſions alone, ambition, 
hatred, vengeance, which have given birth to fanati- 
eiſm. Alas! what have not men in all ages made a 
bad uſe of! There is no virtuous ſentiment which has | 
not produced ſome errors or crimes. Becauſe patriotic: | 
love has produced regicides, will it be maintained that 


ſentiment ? No, without doubt: it is only neceſſary 
to regulate it. The paſſions and ignorance form 
the fanatic: enlighten, inſtruct him; teach him 


at his folly. —There is another fanaticiſm, as vio- 
lent, and infinitely more dangerous, which is philoſo- 
phical fanaticiſm. How is it poſſible to reduce to 
reaſon a head exalted by fo many daring writ- 
ings, in which thoſe who brave the laws and de- 


againft religion and the facred authority of kings, are | 
dignified with the titles of ſages and benefaQors of | 
mankind ? If this fanatic philoſopher” commits an 
= . | outrage 
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; eutrage upon manners with a cynical effrontery, if he. 
: ſets an example of the moſt audacious impiety, if he 
- publiſhes ſeditious. maxims, if he dares invite the people 
| to overturn every throne, what ſhall be ſaid to him, to 
NF make him know the enormity of his exceſs? Where 
0 will be found a code of modern philoſophy, which con- 
& demns all theſe tranſports ?* It would be ſought for in 


- vain; it does not. exiſt. , Whilſt, on the contrary, this 
- fnatic can juſtify his vices and furies by quoting au- 
e - thorities the moſt impoſing for a philoſopher. . Finally, 
de what anſwer will be made to him, when he ſhall add, 
es cCioinciding with all the modern philoſophers—I ſpeak, 


it is true, againſt religion, government, and morals, 
but I ſay what I think; one ought to ſpeak the truth, 
or that which one believes to be ſo, even when it may 
appear prejudicial and permcious ?—But, in this caſe, 
without betraying truth, one may hold one's tongue. — 
No: I muſt, I will ſpeak! What do I ſay? ſpeak! 
J will write, I will propagate my opinions throughout 
the univerſe, and I defire paſſionately that they may 
deſcend to poſterity.—Philoſophers pride themſelves in 
doubting of every thing, therefore you have no fixed 
and decided opinion; there is no conſtant, truth for 
you; why, therefore, that vain defire of making 
proſelytes ?—T doubt, it is true, of the exiſtence + 
God, of the immortality of the ſoul; but I am cer- 
tain that every religion is falſe. I could wiſh that not 
one exiſted upon earth, and that philoſophy alone go- 
verned mankind —Do you think it not very neceſſary 
to many people, that they ſhould, neither doubt of the 
| exiſtence of God, nor of the immortality of the ſoul 2? 
That may be; but I doubt of them, and I publiſh 
my doubts.—You cannot be certain, you avow it your - 
ſelf; there is then no queſtion of publiſhing a zruth ; 
| Why ſpread a pernicious doubt, which may grieve, 
afflict, and pervert ſo many wretches ? I do not enquire 
the reaſon why you wiſh there was no religion upon 
earth; you have told it me; it is, in order that philoſo- 
P alone may | govern manbind.— Without doubt, and I 
deſire it, for the intereſt only of men: men would. ” 

the 
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the better for it. If they believed nothing, or, at.” 
| leaſt, if they believed that the Supreme Being will re- 
| ward only, and does not know how to puniſh, they 
= would be the better for it. I do not ſee the proof of 
1 this, in the conduct and manners of your proſelytes.— 
: It is religion which corrupts manners.—What ! the 
_ Chriſtian religion, the Goſpel, corrupt manners !—Yes, 
| morality ir corrupted only by its mixture ævith religion *. 
would even deſtroy, annihilate all human authorities 
and powers, ſovereigns, their miniſters, | the great: 
theſe are the objects of my hatred! All men ought to 
be equal; they have all a right to break the chains 
1 which they find heavy. What do I hear! Will you 
dare to publiſh theſe horrid maxims, which may arm 
| regicidical hands? Yes, I dare publiſh them. I 
© will cry out, People of the earth, will you be hap- 
Py? ?... . Demoliſh every temple, overturn every ©] 
throne +, Philoſophy ought to be in the place of 
divinity upon the earth; philoſophy alone enlightens 
and comforts mankind, becauſe it makes them know 
and deteſt tyranny and impoſition. . „. 
fly from churches, impoſition reigns there: hear ken 
no longer to your ſuperiors: flattery, which has cor- 
rupted them, has rendered them unworthy of your | 
homage : ſubſtitute to one and the other, writers of 
genius; nature has made them the only miniſters of 
truth the only incorruptible organs of morality— 
they are born the magiſtrates of their fellow- citizens. 
The country is their temple, the nation their tribu- 
nal, the public their judge, and not the deſpot who 
Joes not underſtand them, or the miniſter who will 
not liſten to them. —No, it is to the wiſe only of the 
earth to whom it belongs to make laws, and all the 
0 People ought to be eager to 3 them Fortu- 
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< nate iſland of Ceylon ! thou wert worthy of the 


„ happineſs which reigned in thy boſom ; for thou 


obligedſt thy ſovereign to obſerve the law, and thou 
c wouldſt have condemned him to death, as the moſt 


obſcure inſurgent, if he had dared to violate it. 
O ye people, will ye never know your prerogatives? 


© Ought not this ancient and venerable cuſtom to ſub- 


ſiſt in every country upon earth? Believe, there- 


< fore, that it is the baſis of every government, wherein 


< it is not meant to ſtupify and degrade mankind; and 


© that the law is nothing, if it be not a ſword which 


© is indiſcriminately held over every head, and which 
«cuts off all thoſe which elevate themſelves above the 
© horizontal plain upon which it moves“. You then 


* who, from the height-of your thrones, which only 


« dazzle the ignorant, inſolently canſe yourſelves to be 
© adored, ſcourges of human nature! illuſtrious tyrants 
of your fellow creatures! men. who have the title 
only of kings, princes, monarchs, and emperors, 
* chiefs, ſovereigns ; finally, all you, who, in elevating 
_ ©* yourſelves above your fellow creatures, have loſt all 
idea of equality, equity, ſociability, and truth, I 


* ſummon you to the tribunal of reaſon ; liſten to 


me :—If this unhappy globe has been your prey, it 
is not to the wiſdom of your predeceſſors, nor to the 


virtues of the firſt of mankind, that you are indebted 
for it; it is to ſtupidity, fear, barbariſm, and ſuper- 


* ftition—theſe are your titles. But do not 


glory in your having ſo long gone unpuniſhed, nor in 


the victims of your intolerable pride. This filence 
1s the repoſe of deſpair, and the terrible fignal of 
univerſal inſurre&tion . . . . Lo! many thoufands of 
men, deſpoiled of their all by your ſeverity, em- 
boldened by a ſpirit of liberty, encouraged by a real 


© natural right, whoſe unchangeable principles philoſo- 


* phy will explain to them, will one day be daring 


* Hiſtoire Philoſophique et Pol:tigue de Viitablifſlement 
des Européens dans les deux Indes. 


Vor. I. : 
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* enough to reclaim their rights.. . They have 
hands; if they cannot make uſe of them to cultivate 
a portion of the earth, their own property, let them 
© employ them in freeing that ſame earth from mon- 
© ters which devour it. What riſk will they run in 
dying? It is better to die than to ſerve as trophies 
to men ſtupified by pride and ſteeped in vice &. 
© Unhappy France! all the ſages who live in thy 


© boſom, pride themſelves in denyivg thee for their 


country: thou, canſt no more, under the name that 
© thou beareſt, make thyſelf celebrated; thou art 
to- day the moſt diſgraced of nations, and the con- 
© tempt of Europe; no: ſalutary criſis will reſtore thee 
© to liberty, and it is by a conſumption that thou wilt 
-< periſh +. Was it neceſſary that the ſages of the earth 
ſhould defer for ſo long a time to make the cry of 
truth reſound? and that puſillanimous attentions 
ſhould have diſcouraged them from enlightening their 
- +. brethren? . . Riſe up then, philoſophers of every 
nation. . Reveal the myſteries which hold the 
-<. univerſe in chains t.; cover with all the ſhame it 
-< merits, that religion, that maſk with which the 
c hypocrite-covers himſelf to deceive thoſe whoſe cre- 
-< dulity may be uſeful to him 9g. Teach every people 
that government derives its power from ſociety only; 
and that, being eſtabliſhed for its welfare alone, it is 


evident that it can revoke this power when its intereſt 
requires it, change the form of government, extend 
or limit the power which it delegates to its chiefs, 


over whom it always referves a ſupreme authority ||. 
Above all, devote to the execration of the whole 
world, thoſe frantics who ſpill their blood according 
to the orders of him, who from a motive of vile in- 


* Le Prophete Philoſophe. 

I De Phomme, de ſes facultes et de fon education. 
T Hiſtoire Philoſophique et Politique, &. 
$ Le Militaire Philoſophe. 

Syſt. de la Nature. | 
| | < tereſt 
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© {ay they, to die for one's country ! But is there any 
© thing more baſe, ſhameful, or diſhonourable, than to 
e ſacrifice one's ſelf to the contemptible vanity of an 
<£ inhuman tyrant? Is there any thing more abje& 
< than to ſerve him as a footſtool, whereby he may 
< attain that power which he cannot do otherwiſe than 


<4 thoſe barbarous and ſedentary princes, who, from 
their cabinets, command, during the moment of 
 < digeſtion, the maſſacre of a million of men, and who 
c afterwards ſolemnly thank God for it *.“ | 

Theſe are: philoſophers, and philoſophers the moſt 
renowned, who exhort people of every nation to deſtroy 


temples and worſhip, to maſſacre kings and potentates, 
E and to ſuffer no authority except that of philoſophers ! 
8 I aſk every impartial perſon, if this horrid fanaticiſm 
g be not a thouſand times more dangerous than that in- 
7 ſpired by religion? Philoſophical fanaticiſm is only the 
E reſult of audacious opinions ſpread in the moſt mode- 
i rate works of pretended modern philoſophers ; whilft 
- religious fanaticiſm, far from being a conſequence, or 
. even an exaggeration of the principles of Chriſtianity, 
le offers the moſt complete and the moſt ſtriking oppoſi- 
V. tion to the maxims of the Goſpel. Philoſophical fa- 
5 naticiſm is, if you will, an abuſe of philoſophy: reli- 
eſt gious fanaticiſm cannot be an abuſe of religion. The 
nd molt noble ſentiments of the human heart have but too 
efs, often produced errors and crimes, becauſe all excels is, 
1 in its nature, vicious; but the exceſs of true piety can- 
ole not become ſo. The exceſs of humility, patience, diſin- 
1 tereſtedneſs, charity, ſelf-denial, the diſguſt of all periſh- 


able poſſeſſions, will never produce revolts, murders, 
and parricides. The Gofpel does not preſcribe ſhining 
virtues, which may degenerate into vices; but mild 
and beneficent ones, which exceſs renders more affect. 


+ Syſteme Social. 
* Micromegas, CSnte de M. de Voltaire. 


2-2 violences 


| © tereſt leads his citizens on to carnage. - It is good, 


< abuſe f ?—Thoſe who ought to be puniſhed, are 


ing and ſublime. Should the mad or furious commit 
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violences poſitively forbidden by, clear and preciſe laws, 
and that, to gain the multitude, they pretended to 
obey thoſe laws which formally .condemn them, would 
it be neceſſary to cry out to the ſeduced people, Abo- 
Iſh your laws, ceaſe to reſpect the legiſlator ; hearken 
to and believe us only, who defend you from violence ? 
Would not it be more juſt and uſeful to ſay, You are 
deceived ; conſult your laws, they preſcribe humanity, 
patience, ſubmiſſion and fidelity to your ſuperiors * ; - 
they forbid you vengeance and a perſecuting zeal. If, 
by our own authority, we exhorted you to gentleneſs. 


and indulgence, you might diſdain our repreſentations : - 


we are but men, ſubject, like yourſelves, to error; but 
you ought to believe the legiſlator whom you have ſo 
long revered : inform yourſelves therefore of his laws, 
and-you will know that, far from following, you vio- 
late them all? I eee . 

It is certain that a religious fanatic is but a mad- 
man, who acts blindly, without having the moſt ſuper- 
ficial 1dea of the religion he thinks he defends; or an 
hypocrite, who makes of a ſacred name a pretext for 
his enthuſiaſm. You may, with the Goſpel, enlighten 


the one and confound the other. But with what book 
of modern philoſophy will you deſtroy philoſophical fana- 


ticiſm, fince all thoſe works contain audacious opinions 
and principles, of which this terrible fanaticiſm 1s the 


frightful reſult ? Let it be again remarked, that reli- 


gious fanaticiſm has but one object, or one only pre- 


text, religion ; conſequently it cannot produce perma- 
nent ills. It can trouble the ſtate in times only of he- 
reſy, diſputes, and controverſy ; and even then the 
diſcord which it excites is not ſpread univerſally through- 
out the univerſe : it has neither the intention nor the 
dreadful power to ſtir up all the people to revolt ar 
once. It is not thus with philoſophical fanaticiſm, 


. Without excepting thoſe even who might be ſo un- 
h-ppy as to err in faith; ſeeing that Jeſus Chriſt ſaid, in 
Fpeaking of a pagan emperor, RENDER UNTO CÆSAR 


which 


TAE THINGS WHICH ARE CAvSAR's. 


2 cide. 
then, a local vice, nor a tranſient evil, produced by a 
particular cauſe; it is a devouring fire, which may 
conſume the whole earth, and which will never want 


ö 
which braves all decorum, which ſets an example of the 
moſt unbounded audacity, which deiſies the authors of 


the moſt licentious productions, which gives to theſe 
corrupters of public morals the auguſt name of bene- 


factors to mankind— treating as prejudices decency and 


modeſty ; flattering and favouring the paſſions ; extol- 
ling luxury; inſulting kings, their miniſters, and ma- 
giſtrates; declaiming againſt government; propoſing 


to nations the total abolition of worſhip, and of laws; 


exhorting all the people on earth to revolt and parri- 
Such is philoſophical fanaticiſm. It is not, 


fuel as long as men ſhall have a taſte for voluptuouſneſs: 


and independence. 


* 
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OF Tol ERANcE. 


TorxRANCE was a word of rallying belonging 


to the philoſophic party, and implacable vengeance was 
ever its fundamental maxim. Preaching fraternal union; 


extolling humanity, indulgence, and liberty eſpecially ; 


purſuing with animoſity, with fury, thoſe whom they 


could not bring into ſubjection; pretending to facri- 
fice every thing to truth ; to be inſpired by truth only; 
that they wrote but to render homage to truth; and, 
during forty or fifty years, publiſhing, printing, re- 


printing, ſaying, repeating, without interruption, with- 


out intermiſſion, an infinity of fables, falſehoods, and 
calumnies ; finally, outraging the Divinity, inſulting 
ſovereigns, braving the laws, remaining unpuniſhed,. 
yet crying out againſt per/ecution—ſuch are the ſtrange 
inconſiſtencies which the doctrine, morals, and conduct 
of the pretended philoſophers of the preſent age pre- 
ſent us. 

The detracters of religion have maintained, that re- 
ligious wars have been known only among Chriſtians. 
This affertion, repeated in all their works, and parti- 
cularly in thoſe of M. de Voltaire, is ſo much the more 
extraordinary, as ancient and modern hiſtory demon- 


ſtrate evidently the falſehood of it.——The Maho- 


metan religion is, of all religions, that which has 


cauſed the moſt wars and bloody diſputes, by the long 
diviſions of the ſets of Ali and Omar; and hiſtory 
alſo proves, that the laws of the Greeks and the Ro- 


mans were decidedly intolerant upon worſhip. Yet, 
M. de Voltaire has written, That of all the ancient 


people, none has reſtrained the liberty of thinking; 
that, among the Greeks, Socrates only was perſe- 
« cuted for his opinions; that the Romans permitted 
every kind of worſhip, and that they looked upon 

; tolerance 


) ; * 
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© tolerance as the moſt ſacred law of the rights of man- 
kind *. I find, in the learned author of Des Lettres ' 
de quelques Fuifs, an excellent recapitulation of that 
which proves the intolerance of the ancients. The fol- 


* 


lowing is the rapid and circumſtantial extrace: 


© Intolerance was a principle of legiſſation— a maxim 
© of policy received among the ancients, even the moſt 
celebrated. In fact, when one ſees Abraham per- 
© ſecuted; in Chaldea, for his religion, and the cele- 
© brated Zoroaſter, armed with fire and ſword, perſe- 
+ cuting the kingdom of Touran; when one ſees the 
© Hebrews-afraid to offer ſacrifices in Egypt, for fear 
of irritating the people againit them; the Perſians © 
© breaking the ſtatues of the divinities of Egypt and of 
Greece; and the different Egyptian ſects arming 
© themſelves, ſometimes againſt their conquerors, and 
< ſometimes one againſt the other, to defend or avenge - 
© their gods; it ſeems that they cannot well be looked 
upon as indifferent about worſhip. . .. Let us not 
e quote the cities of Peloponneſus, and their ſeverity 


_ © againſt atheiſm; the Epheſians purſuing Heraclitus - 


© as an impious man; the Greeks armed againſt each 
© other, by. the zeal of religion, in the war of the 
Amphyctions. Let us not ſpeak of the frightful 
6 cruelties which three ſucceſſors of Alexander exer- 
ciſed upon the Jews, to force them to abandon their 
worſhip; neither of Antiochus driving the philoſo- 
phers Aa his ſtates; nor of the Epicureans, baniſh- - 
ed from ſeveral Grecian cities becauſe they corrupted + 
the morals of the citizens by their maxims and ex- 
amples. Let us not ſeek for proofs of intolerance at 
© ſo great a diſtance: Athens, the polite and learned 
© Athens, will furniſh us with proofs enough. Each 
* citizen took a public and ſolemn oath to conform to 


and defend the religion of the country; an expreſs 


* law puniſhed ſeverely all diſcourſes againſt the gods, 
* and a rigorous decree ordained thoſe, who ſhould | 


* Traité de la Tolerance, article $7 les Romains ont &e 
rolerans. | „ 
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* dare to deny their exiſtence, to be impeached. 
The proceedings anſwered to the ſeverity of the le- 
© giſlation. . . . . The proceſs begun againit Protago- 
* ras: the price put upon the head of Diagoras; the 
danger of Alcibiades; Ariſtotle obliged to fly; 
« Stilpon baniſhed ; Anaxagoras eſcaping with difficul- 
« ty from death; Phineas accuſed; Aſpaſia owing 
© her ſafety to the eloquence and tears of Pericles ; 
© Pericles himſelf, after ſo many ſervices rendered to his 
« country, and ſo much glory acquired to himſelf, con- 
« ſtrained to appear before the tribunals, and to defend 
* himſelf publicly *; the dramatic poets even in dan- 
« ger, notwithſtanding the paſſion of the Athenians 
© for the amuſements of the theatre; the people mur- 
* muring againſt one of them, and his piece interrupt- 
ed until he had juſtified himſelf; another judged, 
+: dragged to execution, and near being ſtoned, when 
© he was happily delivered by his brother f. All theſe 
* philoſophers, and women celebrated for their wit and 
© beauty, theſe poets, and ſtateſmen, purſued juridi- 
© cally for having written or ſpoken againſt the gods; 
a prieſteſs executed for having introduced ſtrange 
gods; Socrates condemned, and drinking the juice 
© of hemlock, & c. are facts which announce ſufficient- 
* Iy, that favour, dignity, merit, even the moſt ac- 
© knowledged talents, were no ſure ſhelter for irreli- 
gion. The laws of Rome were not leſs ex- 
plicit, nor leſs ſevere. . . . . . Thou ſhalt not wor- 
* ſhip firarge gods, ſay they, formally. . . . . . The 
< intolerance of ftrange worſhip among the Romans 
© went back to the laws of the twelve tables, and even 
to thoſe of the kings. Examine the hiftory of this 


* Pericles, difciple and friend of Anaxagoras, became 
ſuſpected at Athens, for having taken up the defence of 
that philoſapher.— Vote of the author of Des Lettres. 
2 Eſchylus. His brother ſaved him by preſenting his 
arm naked, and ſhewing, with tears, to the Athenians, that 
he had loſt a hand in combaring for them. The other 
et is Euripides. Both were accuſed of having ſpoken 
Irreverently of the gods. Ve of the author of Des Let- 
tres. 5 | | 
famous 


year 5293 
neglected to give their aſſiſtance, and ſuperior magiſ- 
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famous people, you will there ſee the ſame prdhibi- 
« tions by the ſenate, in the year of Rome 325, and 
© the ediles 2 to ſee them obſerved in the 


e ediles ſeverely reprimanded for having 


trates named to cauſe them to be more particularly 
obſerved. You will there ſee the worſhip of Serapis 
and of Iris forbidden, and oratories or chapels of 
thoſe new divinities demoliſned by the conſuls in the 
year 536; decrees without number of the Pontiffs, 
and of the Senatus Conſulti, againſt ſtrange religions, 
quoted by the ſenate in the year 566, and a new 
worſhip proſcribed in the year 623.— This intolerance 
did not diſcontinue under the emperors, witneſs the 
counſels of Mecznas to Auguſtus *, not only againſt 
the atheiſts and the impious, but againſt thoſe who 
introduced or honoured, in Rome, other gods than 
thoſe of the empire; witneſs the Egyptian ſuper- 
ſtitions proſcribed .. . The ſtrange gods, which 
the relaxation of diſcipline had introduced, driven 
out under Claudius; the Jews baniſhed, on account 
of their religion, under Tiberius; and, above all, the 
Chriſtians exiled, deſpoiled of their property, and de 
livered over for ſuch a length of time, and in ſuch 
numbers, to the moſt cruel torments, wholly on ac- 
count of their religion, under Nero, Domitian, 
Maximilian, Diocleſian, &c. and even under the 


* — 7% Czunſels of Mecæ nas to Augiſtus. See Dion 


Caſſius, lib. xlii. Nous croyons, dit l'auteur Des Lettres 


** de quelques Juifs, devoir rapporter ici en entier le paſ- 


e d'après le texe Gree. Honorez vous-mEme, dit Mecene à 


Auguſte, honorez ſoĩgneuſement les Dieux ſelon les uſages 


** de nos peres, et forcez les autres de les honorer. Haiſſez 


ceux qui innovent dans la religion, et punifſeuz-les, non 
ſeulement a cauſe des Dieux (qui les mepriſe ne reſpette - 
rien); mais Parce que ceux qui introduiſeur des Dieux 
nouveaux, engagent pluſizurs perſonnes a ſuivre des loi 


_** Etrangeres, et que dela naiſſent des unions par ſerment, 


des ligues, des aſſociations, toutes choſes dangereuſes 


dans la nionarchie. Ne ſouffrez point les Att ess, &.“ 
Note de Pauteur Des Lettres. 
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« moſt humane emperors, under Trajan, Marcus Au- 
« rehus, &c. The laws even which the philoſophers 
of Rome and Athens wrote for imaginary republics 
care intolerant. Plato does not * \ha the citizens 
the liberty of worſhip, and Cicero expreſsly forbids 
them from having any other gods than thoſe of the 
« fſtate.? . 3 
Your Highneſs ſees whether or not the ancients 
have refirained the hberty of thinking; if, among the 
Greeks, Socrates only wvere. perſecuted ; if the Remans per- 
mitted every kind of worſhip, and looked upon tolerance as 
a ſacred right, &c. Is it conceiveable that ſuch groſs 
eſnoods, ſo eaſily to be refuted, can be printed with 
ſuch confidence ? It 1s thus that M. de Voltaire has 
written upon every ſubject. It is him again, who, in 
ſpeaking of fanaticiſm (dans V Hiſtoire du Siecle de 
Louis XIV.) fays, © This enthufiaſm. was unknown to 
© paganiſm ; it covered the earth with darkneſs, but 
it ſeldom moiſtened it but with the blood of animals.” 
Ahe blood of ſo many human victims, ſacrificed in 
honour of falſe gods, and that multitude of captives 
which ſuperſtition ſlaughtered upon tombs ! the numer- 
ous ſuicides authorized and conſecrated by the pagan 


religion! could all theſe facts, and thoſe which I have . 


already quoted, be unknown to M. de Voltaire? Was 
he ignorant, that his hero, that philoſophical prince, 


whom he has ſo much extolled, Julian the apoſtate, 


miſled, diſgraced by an horrid ſuperſtition, ſtained with 
human blood his victorious hands, by conſulting futu- 
rity in palpitating entrails'!—* But what was the ori- 
« gin of the perſecutions againft the Chriſtians? Was 


© it, as in the wars of the ſixteenth century, the cabal, 


© revolt, policy, or faction of the great and powerful? 
No; the Chriſtians were obedient to the emperors, 
they fulfilled all the duties of citizens; ſuperſtition 


alone ſpilt their blood, cauſed them to ſuffer the moſt - 


© frightful torments; and that'cruel perſecution, which 
© laſted three centuries, could never force them to re- 
volt, not even when they might have diſturbed or 
| e overturned 


1 
1 
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overturned the empire“. And this: fury, ſays M. 
de Voltaire, was unknown to paganiſm !“ 

What confidence can a writer, who diſcovers ſo much 
partiality, inſpire ? The exceſs of his inconſiſtency is 
not leſs ſtrange. Even the moſt moderate zeal for re- 
ligion appeared to him abfurd and cruel; and yet he 
deifies. pagan princes, and calls them Hen, adorable 
benefaors ; and theſe ſame princes, Marcus Aurelius, 
Trajan, and Adrian, joined to the moſt extravagant 
ſuperſtition, a ſpirit 'of perſecution which occaſioned 


rivers of blood to flow: they commanded the maſſacre 


of a multitude of Chriſtians, Thus the pagan fanatics 
were, in the eyes of M. de Voltaire, benefafors of 


_ mankind, adorable princes ; and, to deteſt really the 


furies of this kind, it was neceſſary he ſhould attribute . 
them to the fanatieiſm of Chriſtians. -. 

M. de Voltaire, deſirous to eſtabliſn an aniverſal tale : 
rance, in order to give more weight to his opinions, has 
not failed to attribute them to ſeveral reſpectable ohiffoſe- - | 
phers, who, far from thinking like him, had, on the 
contrary, principles directly oppoſite; among others, the 
virtuous and celebrated Locke; who has written letters 
upon tolerance. — But, as one of the authors whom 1 
have juſt quoted jadiciouſly remarks, it is known that 
the tolerance of Locke is not an unlimited tolerance; 
he excludes, by name, from it atheiſts, weten 
deiſts, &e.: he would not, therefore have, tolerated 
* either the writings wherein theſe dangerous ſy fene 
dare eſtabliſhed, or the authors of chein f. 4 

M. de Valtiire: and all the other detracters of a 


gion, have frequently repeated, that. Chriſtianity or- 


dained heretics to be exterminated, to be delivered over 
to torments, in order to make them change their opini- 
ons, & c. Theſe imputations are extravagant. I: i 's 
impoſſible to quote, I do not fay one paſſage from the 
Goſpel, but one council, one formula of faith, wherein 
a father of the church has authorized theſe horrid MAX= .- 


* Lettres eritiques de M. „Abbe 6 
T Leitres de W Juifs. 
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Ive. Pelides, as the Abbe. Gauchat remarks, e the 

E church could not employ temporal pains, Gnee * 
does not depend on. a temporal juriſdiction. ... 
Fo render the inquiſition more odious, it is ſuppoſed 
© that it puniſhes all thoſe who continue: in the errors 

© they have imbibed in their infancy. Nothing is 
© more falſe; it does not pumtſh infidels and heretics. 
born in error; its rigour extends to thoſe only, Who, 
having freely emhraced the faith, outrage and re- 
nounce it. This is the only apoſtacy it puniſhes. 
.. The prieſts are judges of this tribunal ; they 
decide whether or not the culprits be convicted of, 
impiety ; they never proceed beyond this examina-. 
tion, they never ſign arrets, which are made by lay-. 
« judges, whoſe authority proceeds rom. the ſove-. 
'l « reign.” 
[| I do not, afſuredly, pretend to make-an apology for 

| the inquiſition; I find even that M. de Voltaire, * 


ju His copyiſts, in ſaying that it pronounces and figns 
{| tences of death, have aſſerted an awkward "EY 
for the exact truth. renders, upon this Point, this tri- 
bunal ſtill more odious. 
Why. does not it pronounce. 5 of death? It 
is becauſe the Goſpel reprobates too formally this ſan- 
f guinary zeal: but the inquiſition well knows that ſuch 
a formula of judgment will condemn the culpable to. 
death. Thus, wWhilſt it feigns to reſpect the ſaered 
laws of the Goſpel, it; outrages and infringes them, by 
appearing to ſubmit to and follow them. It then joins, 
hypocriſy to inhumanity. He who violates openly 
one law, may be leſs culpable than. he who ſtrives to 
elude it: it is poſſible that the crime of the firſt may 
be the effect of ignorance; but it is evident, that the 
ſecond acts againſt the dictates of his conſcience, and 
the light of 3 underſtanding.— With reſpe& to the 
imputation, that the inquiſition cauſes heretics and 
rnfidels to be burat, it is at once falſe and calumnious. 
The inquiſition puniſhes apoſtacy only, that is to ſay, 
impiety united to perjury, which is extremely dif- 
ferent. | 
Of 
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Of all the errors of the human mind, the moſt in- 
conceivable is, undoubtedly, that of a ſanguinary zeal; 
which thinks to honour God by putting to death thoſe 


who offend him.— ſervant of the Lord muſt not flrive ; 


but be gentle unto all men; apt to teach, patient in meek>. 
neſs igſtructing thoſe that oppoſe themſelves 5 if God, per- 
adventure, will give them repentance to the acknowwleds- 
ment of the truth. Second Epiſt. of St. Paul to Timo- 
thy, chap. ii. ver. 24 and 25.— To abridge the life 


of the impious man, is to take from him the means of 


converſion; it is depriving God of a ſoul which time 
might have been able to render him. You defire to 
bring that man back to faith; he reſiſts, he blaſ- 
phemes, and you are about to take away his life. 
And what if he die in that ſtate! he is for ever re- 

robated ! In putting him to death, you plunge him 


into hell: you know it, you believe it firmly, and you 


pronounce. that terrible ſentence ! You weak mortal! 
you condemn a culprit, your brother, to eternal pu- 
niſhment ! Perhaps he has run no more than half his 
courſe ;. are you ſure, then, that time, reflection, and 
age, will not change his ſentiments? Let him repent, 
ſay you; I. am willing that he ſhould hve eight days 


longer, à month; but, at the end of this time, let 


him retract, or die. You grant him a. delay of a few 


days, and God gives him one of ſeveral years, half 


a century perhaps; and you. dare to prevent the effects 
of divine mercy ! : , 

I do not know if there be to be found in the Goſpel 
an indirect or tacit approbation of pain of death im- 
poſed upon culprits who violate the laws ; but in vain 
may we ſeek for one ſingle word which can authorize 
a Chriſtian to purſue to condemnation and death an- 
infidel or an impious man; on. the contrary, I ſee in 
every line a poſitive order to ſupport and tolerate thoſe- 
who err, and not to ftrive to recall them, except by 
patience, indulgence, and lenity. Saints and true, 
Chriſtians have always followed theſe maxims, Saint 


Ambroſe refuſed to communicate with thoſe who pro- 


lecuted the heretics to death. St. Auguſtin, animat- 
9 : ed 
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ed FA the ſame ſpirit of tolerance, in ſtriving to unite 
the Donatiſts, made no difficulty of writing to them *. 
It is our will,” wrote pope St. Gregory to the biſhop of 
Terracina, who had driven the Jews from a place where 
they were accuſtomed to aſſemble themſelves; It is 
our will that you cauſe theſe complaints to ceaſe ; 
for it is by lenity, goodneſs, and exhortations, that 


 infidels muſt be invited to the Chriſtian religion, _ 


© and not by threats and terror... They muſt not 


© be brought over to it in ſpite of themſelves; for it 
© is written, I will offer you a voluntary ſzcrifice PP 


The hiftory of the celebrated Laſcaſas, biſhop of Jop- 
pa, is univerſally known. This virtuous prelate was 


forty years the protector of the Indians: during this 


long ſpace of time his tolerance and humanity never 


varied; and ſuch is the true ſpirit :of Chriſtianity. I 
think I have proved, that, ' eſpecially. for the man who 


believes in religion, there is certainly no action more 
inhuman than that of taking away the life of a wretch 
who perſiſts in his. error; therefore this frightful zeal, 


_ equally reprobated by the Goſpel and by nature, is as 


barbarous as it is abſurd. Chriſtian tolerance pre- 


ſcribes, never to judge ill upon appearances, or upon 
'impeachments ; not to ſtrive to penetrate to the bot- 
tom of conſciences; and not to perſecute any body, 


in any manner whatſoeyer, on account of his particular 
faith: conſequently, it hinders impiety from being 
found in a work where religion is not directly and for- 


mally attacked; and it ſhelters from all proſecution the 
anonymous authors of thoſe contemptible productions. 
But pretended philoſophers were not contented with 
this tolerance; and it will be of uſe to give your High- 


Beſg 4 clear and preciſe definition of that which they 
would willingly eſtabliſh; One of the maxims which 
they have publiſhed, with the greateſt ſucceſs, is this, 
T hat no perſon has a right t  reftrain toe liberty of think- 
ing. Taking it literally, it is a trivial truth, and alan ar- 


* Biftoire Eccl: pg 290 of M. de OP tora. iv. et v. 
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edly inconteſtable; every body was {truck with it, with- 
out reflecting upon the real ſenſe which the philoſo- 
phers attached to it; and it has been repeated with in- 
dignation, that it was abſurd, that it was frightful to 
reſtrain the liberty of thinking. But this is what that 
philoſophical ſentence ſignifies, No perſon has a right 


to reſtrain the liberty of ſpeaking and writing ; that is to 


ſay, every man may have, not only a right, in public 
aſſemblies, in public walks, in coffee-houſes, &c. to 
attack and injure; by his diſcourſe; religion, govern- 
ment, and morals, but he may ſpread his. pernicious 
opinions and ſeditious declamations all over Europe, and 
even tranſmit them to. poſterity by printing them pub- 
licly. Such was the idea of all the pretended philo- 
ſophers whom I have quoted. -An anonymous 
writer, a.. ſecret partiſan. of that falſe philoſophy, has 
lately maintained this opinion. He will have every 
thing, without exception, printed; he adds, that this 


is a ſacred right“. The ſame author ſays again, That 


rehgion ought no more to be the oljełt of laws than the 
manner of dreſſing or eating. There is, as it may be 
perceived, ſome obſcurity in this phraſe, and ſuch is 
always the ſtyle of the author; he explains afterwards 
this thought, ſo badly expreſſed, in a very diffuſe manner, 
but very clear, in adding, that no crime againſt religion 


ought to be puniſhed. What! if the crime be proved 


ſcandalous, glaring, ought not policy alone to puniſh it ? 
To outrage openly and publicly the religion of one's 
country, is it not to brave, the laws and ſovereign 
authority ?-and ought they not, in that caſe, to treat 
as-4 madman, him whom they may not be willing to 
puniſh as a criminal? But let us return to philoſophi- 
cal tolerance. Theſe are the defires which it has form- 
ed for theſe forty years paſt :—That full liberty may 
be given to preach atheiſm and materialiſm, to calum- 
niate miniſters and. the church, to turn into ridicule 


worſhip and the moſt facred ceremonies ;- that full li- 


berty may be had to print publicly the moſt licentious 


* Vie de M. Turgot, p. 260. ; 
writings, 


e 

writings, and that of attacking in them individuals, 

perſons in places; finally, to ſign without fear defama- 
tory libels; that it may be permitted to criticiſe go- 
vernment, to diſcredit in the eyes of the people ope- 
rations of which it often happens that public confidence 

only can inſure the ſucceſs ; that it may be permitted 


to undertake to. prove that all our adminiftration and 


our laws are abſurd ; that from the beginning of the 
monarchy, down to our own time, all the kings, mi- 
niſters, and magiſtrates, whoſe talents: and genius we 
have admired, had however no ſound idea of policy and 
legiſlation * ; in a word, that nothing hinders the peo- 
ple from being excited to revolt, from being made to 
deſpiſe their ſuperiors and the laws, and from being 
exhorted to ſhake off the yoke.— Such are the ideas 
and principles propagated in, an infinity of philoſophic 
works printed without approbation, and this is what 


pPhiloſophy deſires may be publiſhed without reſtriction. 


Depraved writers, or thoſe without talents, indefa- 
tigably repeat, that the-court and the prigſts are tao in- 
ſurmountable barriers, which prevent thoſe diſcoveries 
ſtudy and meditation might. produce, cf. The immor- 
tal authors of the Sizcſe of Louis XIV. never made 
ſuch complaints: they naturally reſpected that which 
every virtuous citizen ought to revere: and to acquire 
a brilliant and laſting reputation, it was not neceſſary 


for them to keep meaſures with vice, to authoriſe the 


- ſenſual paſſions, to. attack religion, or to overturn 
the principles of. morality, JG es | 


* This is what they have frequently undertaken to prove 
in clandeſtine writings, and particularly in that intitled, 

La Vie de M. Tur got. | Es 
T Lettr. s Juifs. * 
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